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MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


If there has been some hesitation on my part to respond 
to the suggestion that I write my memoirs, it was because I 
desired to be clear as to an approach to the same in manner 
that would unfold certain interesting historic events, and, 
at the same time, submerge rather than exalt my own per- 
sonality. The story of a single human life may in itself con- 
tain little that is worthy of permanent record, and yet that 
life may move along certain environments and become the 
witness of sights and scenes which in themselves possess his- 
toric value and interest. 

Thus, while I am conscious that my own career, moving 
along the humbler walks of life, and similar to that of thou- 
sands of other Americans, may in itself be colorless and un- 
eventful, it may nevertheless afford a graphic picture of cer- 
tain phases of new-world life worthy of record. My own life 
was cast in a setting of successive changes, which character- 
ized at least in one community that progress which has made 
for a nation’s power, prosperity, and perpetuity. It wit- 
nessed, for instance, the transition of a community, quite 
foreign in race origin and outlook, manner, and customs, to 
one that became intensely American in enterprise and con- 
structive ability, and in loyalty to our institutions. I lived 
as a child in one state of that transition, and as a man in 
the other. 

It is, therefore, of the things I have seen and experienced, 
rather than of myself, that I shall speak, noting my own 
humble part in the drama of life only as a reflex of that life, 
and as one who was afforded the opportunity of observation 
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and contemplation of the world that lived, labored, and 
thrived about him. 
THe AUTHOR 


CHAPTER I 


FOREIGN LIFE ON AMERICAN SOIL 


Lie neighborhood was intensely foreign. Every adult, 
and many children, were of German birth. The social 
and business relations carried on in this particular section of 
the little city were not in particular need of the English 
language. The butcher and the baker, the tailor and the 
carpenter, the saloonkeeper and the owner of the tavern, the 
tax assessor and the policeman, all spoke German. 

It was in the heart of this neighborhood, at the southwest 
corner of East Water and Johnson streets, four blocks north 
of the City Hall in Milwaukee, that I was born, March 17, 
1856.’ My grandfather, a sailor and ship carpenter, who ar- 
rived in 1842, erected a cottage on the corner and soon after 
a four-family house immediately to the south. The grand- 
father was thrifty, maintaining a large vegetable garden, 
two cows, a few pigs, and a flock of chickens. In the summer 
time his boys were assigned the duty of driving the cows to 
the unsettled regions about the city for pasture. 

The larger house, a two-story structure, was arranged 
for four families, of two rooms each. It was the lower south 
apartment that my parents occupied. My father, Augustus 
F. Bruce, then a sailor on the lakes, married in 1855 a Ger- 


1In 1856, Solomon Juneau, Milwaukee’s first permanent white settler, then 
aged sixty-three, died November 14 of that year in Shawano County, Wisconsin. 
That year James B. Cross was mayor of Milwaukee; William A. Barstow was 
governor of Wisconsin, succeeded the same year by Coles Bashford. Franklin 
Pierce was president of the United States. That year James Buchanan was 
elected to succeed President Pierce. The United States census shows that the 
population of Milwaukee in 1856 was approximately 40,000. 
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man immigrant girl named Apollonia Becker. He was then 
twenty-five years of age, my mother was eighteen. 

While the earlier impressions of the neighborhood of that 
day were those of a small child, I, nevertheless, lived there 
long enough to form more mature estimates and conclusions 
as to the life and labors there presented. I not only became 
familiar with every nook and corner of our neighborhood, 
but gradually also learned something of its relation to other 
neighborhoods and other sections of the small city. The boys 
of our neighborhood prided themselves in being able to name 
every street in town, every church and school, every preacher 
and teacher, and every policeman. 

Our section was known as “The Flats,” or the district 
fronting on the Milwaukee River, officially designated as the 
Seventh Ward and known as the East Side of Milwaukee. 
To the south of this district (namely, south of Wisconsin 
Avenue), was the Third Ward settled by Irish immigrants. 
The district to the north was known as the First Ward. To 
the east was the elevated section known as “Yankee Hill,” 
which extended to the shores of Lake Michigan. Here were 
located the finer residences of that day. The East Side in its 
entirety was in the pioneer days known as Juneautown, the 
West Side as Kilbourntown, and the South Side as Walk- 
er’s Point. My parents, as did other settlers, ignored the 
ward designations, and called the several sections by their 
original pioneer names. 

German Athens of America. The customs, habits, and 
social activities which obtained in this neighborhood became 
the nucleus of that life which readily radiated into other and 
newer sections, and which subsequently designated Milwau- 
kee as the “German Athens of America.” While in the six- 
ties and seventies, the community included in its population 
a liberal quota of Irish, a sprinkling of Bohemians, Swiss, 
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Scandinavians, Polish, Hungarians, and German Austrians, 
the predominant element during that period was of German 
racial origin. The immigration of the Polish reached its mo- 
mentum at a later period, as did the influx of the Italians, 
Slovenians, Croatians, Greeks, and Russians. 

Thus, for a period of nearly three decades, the commun- 
ity was densely and tensely German in feeling and expres- 
sion. The German press led in number of publication and 
reading constituency. There was a German theater, and 
numerous literary and musical organizations to give zest and 
momentum to German ideals and aspirations. The heavy 
influx of the foreigners caused some misgivings on the part 
of the Anglo-American element that lived on Yankee Hill. 
The cry of “America for Americans” had reverberated 
throughout the land and the Know-nothing movement had 
gained a footing in the East. The Anglo-American element 
had controlled the governmental affairs of a pioneer period, 
but there now loomed the danger that through the sheer 
power of numbers the affairs of state would fall into the 
hands of the dreaded foreigners. 

The so-called “Yankees” of Milwaukee soon reconciled 
themselves to the new order of things. The immigrant bought 
his land and his products. The Yankee had come West for 
commercial reasons. He was a trader by instinct and gradu- 
ally saw that the immigrant was a blessing rather than a 
curse. He weakened on the Know-nothing movement when 
he realized that the immigrant was a well-meaning, harmless, 
yet useful individual, who added to the well-being of the na- 
tion and incidentally to his pocketbook. 

Responding to National Impulse. At this point, it may 
be well to emphasize an outstanding fact. While the German 
was intensely nationalistic in his family life, he was neverthe- 
less loyal to the institutions of his adopted country. He re- 
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sponded to the national impulse both in peace and war. It 
is true that he was intensely German in his home life, but at 
the same time he was loyally American in his civic obligations 
and his economic contacts. 

Thus, it remains an outstanding fact that the bridge upon 
which the immigrant passed from foreignism, let us say Ger- 
manism, to Americanism, was a foreign language. ‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were printed in the German language and that 
language did more to anchor the German-born in American 
concepts than could have been accomplished through the 
English language. 

And thus it may also be said that American patriotism 
was sounded in the German language as eloquently and con- 
vincingly as it could ever be expressed in the English lan- 
guage. Here is a lesson for the Americanization champions, 
who after the late World War sought to teach English as a 
prerequisite to patriotism instead of employing the foreign- 
er’s own language as a more direct roadway to Americanism. 

The foreigner who spoke English with difficulty was a 
common product. He was called a “greenhorn.” While he 
groped his way through the English language in an Ameri- 
can atmosphere, he moved along more smoothly among his 
fellow countrymen. His embarrassments and troubles began 
when he was called upon to express himself in the English 
language. 

The boy emigrant enjoyed better luck. He was ridiculed 
for a time by his new playmates for “the funny way” in 
which he expressed himself, but be boldly picked up words 
and phrases with surprising rapidity. In a short time he 
talked and “cussed” as fluently as did the rest of the boys. 
He was particularly proficient in adding cuss words to his 
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vocabulary and in employing the street profanity indulged 
in by his youthful contemporaries. 

The numerical strength of the Germans, their prestige 
and standing in the community, together with the popular 
use of their language made its impress upon other national- 
ities. Many among the Anglo- and Irish-Americans secured 
a smattering of German and in social gatherings learned to 
sing German songs. Many who could not speak German 
could at least understand it. Occasionally some non-German 
would speak the German rather well. This was somewhat 
frequent among the Poles, Norwegians, and Hollanders. 
Sometimes an Irishman coming from one of the counties to 
the immediate north of Milwaukee would surprise and amuse 
his German friends by speaking Plattdeutsch with ‘fluency. 
Occasionally, too, someone with an English name could tell 
a Swabian or Bavarian dialect story because his mother had 
been born in Wiirttemberg or Bavaria. 

The opinion entertained by the average foreign-born for 
the Yankee, especially for those who advocated a puritanical 
Sabbath and total abstinence, was not very flattering. The 
Yankees were regarded as a class of bloodless and soulless 
individuals who worshiped the almighty dollar, constantly 
sought to practice paternalism over the newcomer, and lacked 
an appreciation for the higher and nobler impulses of life. 
“The Yankee preaches total abstinence,” said the foreign- 
born, “and drinks whiskey behind the door. He is an enemy 
of personal liberty and a hypocrite.” 

In time, as the foreign-born became acclimated, he learned 
to appreciate the qualities of the native American. He 
learned to know him as a generous-hearted man and appre- 
ciative of all the good things he found in others. The Yankee 
was enterprising and energetic in commercial and industrial 
undertakings. He created business and gave employment. 
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The German would rather work for a Yankee boss than for 
one of his own countrymen. The latter was close-fisted, the 
Yankee was less exacting and more liberal in his dealings 
with his employees. 

The German Market. Among the institutions which grew 
out of the life of an earlier day was the German market, lo- 
cated at the corner of Kast Water and Division streets (now 
known as North Water Street and East Juneau Avenue). 
While markets are a common utility known to many of the 
larger American cities, this market known as Der griine 
Markt was in its day not only a trading center for the com- 
mon necessities of life, but also a unique social center of 
German life in the community. It might well be likened to 
the public markets of Berlin, Hamburg, Nuremberg, Mun- 
ich, and other German cities. 

The gossip of the town was here diffused in every dialect 
known to Germany, although there was a constant effort to 
employ high German. But in the employment of high Ger- 
man the market dealer or patron could not well hide his birth- 
place. The dialect inflections would creep into the best high 
German. 

The low-German market woman who sold butter, eggs, 
and Schmierkdse, had a husband who sat with his saw and 
sawbuck against the walls of the City Hall waiting for a 
call to saw a cord of wood. In the winter time he anchored 
himself to the sunny side of the building while in the sum- 
mer he sought the shady side. If he happened to be engaged 
in an argument with a fellow wood-sawyer, and was in poss- 
ession of a hunk of rye bread and some Speck (bacon), and 
of a fair supply of tobacco, he respectfully declined to saw 
wood for anybody. 

Morning life at the market afforded a character study 
of the female population of the community. The market 
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woman, sturdy, red-cheeked and outspoken, varied her man- 
ner of salesmanship with the style and appearance of her 
customers. The well-dressed lady who came down from 
Yankee Hill to fill her market basket, and who was desig- 
nated as the englische Dame, was treated with the utmost 
courtesy. The snippy hired girl who sampled the butter be- 
fore she bought, or rolled over the vegetables before she 
made her choice, came in for a sarcastic rebuke. The dog 
who sniffed about the market woman’s baskets was given a 
swift kick exerted by a heavy soled boot, and a parting salu- 
tation in Plattdeutsch. 

In the gossip which gained circulation and momentum in 
the morning crowds which gathered about the market stands, 
the happenings of the day were discussed simultaneously 
with the quality of the vegetables and the dairy products. 
The good housewife who had bought her yeast at the brew- 
ery, must fill her basket with greens and at the same time 
learn what people were talking about. Besides the births, 
marriages, and deaths, there was the latest brewery or grain 
elevator fire, the scare aroused by a runaway horse, the arrival 
of some immigrant who claimed ownership of a great title, 
the German boy who married an Irish girl, the Yankee who 
was building a new hotel, the indignant resentment of a Ger- 
man who had been called a “Dutchman,” and so forth. 

With the evolution of the corner grocery store, the intro- 
duction of a greater variety of food products, package and 
canned goods, the delivery system, and later on the tele- 
phone, the German market went out of existence. Attempts 
on the part of the municipality in later years to revive the 
old market idea has resulted in the establishment of a num- 
ber of smaller markets in different sections of the city which 
are conducted on vacant lots in the open air during the sum- 
mer months. 
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The Old-Time Beer Saloon. In the controversy which 
arose in recent years over the effort to secure the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, there was considerable una- 
nimity in condemnation of the old-time saloon. It was held 
that the saloon not only encouraged excessive drinking but 
that it was also a den of vice and crime. The truth is that in 
Milwaukee most of the saloons were conducted in a proper 
manner. In many of them profane speech and excessive 
drinking were discouraged. It was not uncommon to find 
saloons that were conducted in such an orderly way that men 
did not hesitate to bring their wives and daughters with them. 

The old-time saloon, exemplified in Milwaukee as a Bier 
Wirthschaft, had its definite place in the social life of the 
community, and served a useful purpose. It possessed spe- 
cial value for the immigrant as an introduction to new-world 
conditions. Here he learned something of the economic and 
civic life into which he had been thrust and of which he had 
become an active part. By association with his countrymen 
and natives he frequently secured a smattering of English 
and a knowledge of things that would serve him well in the 
struggle for existence. 

The German Bier Wirthschaft of a former day was also 
a democratic institution. The immigrants, who in the Old 
World had been separated through class distinctions, were 
here brought together on a footing of equality. Here, too, 
the South German learned to know the North German, the 
Prussian was enabled to get into an argument with the 
Bavarian, the Saxon was permitted to compare notes with 
the Swabian, and so forth. The sturdy Plattdeutscher of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg was pitted with the softer dia- 
lects of the South German. In brief, here the immigrants 
were accorded privileges and pleasures of contact on a basis 
of equality which were denied to them in their native land. 
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Thus, the saloon not only fostered social pastimes and 
contacts, afforded the dissemination of useful information, 
but also promoted the spirit of democracy. The modest 
peasant soon learned that he counted for as much in the 
New World as did the aristocrat whose title had become a 
useless prefix to his name. Old-world class distinctions came 
to naught in the New World. Those of a humbler origin 
were imbued with a new pride and dignity of manhood. And 
thus the immigrant became a loyal and useful American 
citizen. 

The German Beer Garden. 'The beer gardens were a dis- 
tinctive feature of the German life of Milwaukee. There 
were many of them and they flourished in point of patronage 
and popularity. The festivities held in these parks were fre- 
quent and zestful. Beer and wine flowed freely, music and 
song rang out in joyous accents, and laughter and gaiety 
were the order of the day. The various social, benevolent, 
and singing societies held their annual picnics in these beer 
gardens. Brass bands crashed their notes into patriotic airs, 
both American and German, played selections from the lead- 
ing operas, and then cosily lapsed into potpourris of popular 
folksong music. The American flag would flutter gaily be- 
side or over the society banners, and everybody was happy to 
fee] that he enjoyed the protection of that flag, and at the 
same time grateful in the thought that he was of German 
origin. 

They believed that the American flag was big and toler- 
ant enough to permit them to enjoy themselves in accordance 
with their own native customs. “We are loyal to our adopted 
country,” they would say; “we obey its laws, and pay our 
taxes, revere the American flag and stand ready to defend it 
against any enemy that may come forward. We know our 
rights and will assert them. We hold that we can sing and 
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play, love and pray in our mother tongue without becom- 
ing unpatriotic or disloyal. We are American citizens, even 
though we were not born here. Only the Indian has a better 
claim than we to that title.” 

These beer garden festivals became picturesque reproduc- 
tions of old-world plays and pleasures. A Schiitzenfest saw 
the target contestants in the huntsman garb of a Tyrolese or 
Bavarian. A Sdngerfest presented large male and mixed 
choruses that revelled in classic productions as well as in 
German Lieder and folksongs. A T'urnfest saw handsome 
athletes in white shirtwaists and gray pantaloons performing 
graceful gymnastics, and the building of remarkable human 
pyramids. 

There were Swabian and Bavarian folk festivals where 
the Kellnerinnen, or waitresses, appeared in picturesque 
native garb, where dialect obtained freely, where Sauer- 
kraut, Bratwurst, Knédel, and the like were the food order 
of the day, where beer and wine flowed in torrents, where the 
soft strains of zither music alternated with the cornet solo, 
where the Schuhplattler Tanz displayed white hosiery and 
bulging skirts, where laughter and gaiety proceeded with the 
zest of happy children at play. 

One of the peculiarities evolved here is that the German 
who sipped his beer with moderation in his native country was 
inclined to drink it immoderately in this country. Years ago 
the Lutheran and Catholic parishes held annual picnics in 
the popular parks of the city at which wines and beers were 
dispensed. It was found that the sale of alcoholic drinks had 
to be dispensed with because excesses were indulged in. The 
American treating system, it was believed, was largely re- 
sponsible for the difference. The old-world custom, where 
everybody paid for the wine and beer he himself consumed, 
led to moderation, whereas the new-world liberality led to 
overindulgence. 
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East Water Street. This street was so named because it 
runs parallel on the east with the Milwaukee River. There 
is, however, as far as names go, no longer an East Water 
Street. The city council, by an act changing street names 
and house numbering, in 1931, changed the name of East 
Water Street to North Water Street. 

There is probably no thoroughfare in any Wisconsin 
municipality that is richer in historic lore or that reached a 
higher stage of commercial importance than the East Water 
Street of old. It is on this street that Solomon Juneau, the 
first permanent white settler, located his log cabin and trad- 
ing post, and where the first tavern was erected. 

In the pioneer days it was like the main street of a coun- 
try town, and in later years became the community’s main 
artery of commerce and trade. The retail stores as well as 
the wholesale houses were located on this street. It was in 
earlier days the scene of public parades and civic demonstra- 
tions. Here the voluntary fire department appeared in hel- 
mets and red shirts and demonstrated their skill in fighting 
fire. Here paraded the long columns of young soldiers, with 
glistening bayonets and guns, who fought in the Civil War. 

The Old Juneautown, later known as the East Side, was 
the original center of population which eventually expanded 
westward, southward, and northward. It grew not only into 
great importance as a business and financial center but also 
became the location for city, county, and federal govern- 
mental buildings. With the construction of the new Mil- 
waukee County Courthouse on the West Side, the East Side, 
however, is no longer the exclusive official center of the 
community. 

With the passing of time, East Water Street experienced 
some striking changes. Gradually the.traffic which had been 
running north and south began to take a westward turn. The 
West Side became the retail, the theater, and night life sec- 
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tion of the city. Old East Water Street gradually relin- 
quished its retail stores. Light manufacturing and small 
jobbing houses replaced them. Many of the wholesale 
houses, too, were converted into manufacturing plants. 

At this point, the explanation should be made that Mil- 
waukee early in its history became an important distributing 
point for products made in the East. Wholesale houses deal- 
ing in dry goods, hardware, groceries, drugs, and furniture, 
as well as some other commodities were leading. Their trade 
relations extended to the west, north, and northwest, pene- 
trating to some extent to the eastern shore towns of Lake 
Michigan. The change which led to a decline in wholesale 
trading was primarily due to the fact that many merchants 
became manufacturers. They began to produce at home the 
things that they had bought from the eastern manufacturers. 
A further decline in the wholesale and jobbing business came 
with the advent of the department store and later with the 
chain store. Instead of dealing with the wholesaler, as a mid- 
dleman between factory and dealer, the newer method of 
trade dictated direct purchases from the factory. 

Thus, the East Water Street of old (now North Water 
Street) presents both industrial and commercial activities, 
with some factories, some jobbing houses, and some retail 
stores. It has lost its old-time prestige as the leading com- 
mercial thoroughfare of the city. 


CHAPTER II 


LIFE IN A PIONEER NEIGHBORHOOD 


1vER Dock Playgrounds. The children of the neighbor- 
hood employed the streets, back yards, and alleys as 
their playgrounds. The boys, however, loved the river docks. 
The stacks of fresh-cut lumber and cordwood on the dock 
premises afforded cozy hide-and-seek nooks and corners. 
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The shipyard, too, and the tanneries, proved an attraction to 
the curious and playful boy. 

A further attraction was the Milwaukee River. In the 
summer time it afforded swimming and in the winter time 
skating. The boys would jump into the river in nature’s 
own garb as soon as the spring months permitted. Sometimes 
a newcomer who had never tried swimming was roughly 
thrown into the water. He was taught to swim dog fashion. 
Others were supplied with pine boards which were found in 
liberal quantities along the docks. It was seldom that a boy 
living within the vicinity of the river lost his life through 
drowning. 

Another sport was found in boating. No boy owned a 
boat, but the opportunity to steal the smaller boats attached 
to schooners was not missed. In season the river presented 
a perfect forest of vessel masts. Every schooner had a yawl 
fastened to the stern. It was easy to unfasten one of these 
small crafts and row out into the river. The boys would 
usually pile into these boats in eager crowds and enjoy the 
piracy engaged in. A watchful captain would forbid these 
escapades if he were present. But once a yaw! filled with a 
lot of fun-loving boys had reached the middle of the river, 
it was useless to follow them. Pursuit would usually prompt 
the boys to make for the other shore and scamper off leaving 
the craft to float about. If left in possession of the boat for 
the time being, they would invariably return it to the vessel 
or fasten it to the dock. 

During the autumn months, when scores of small vessels 
coming from Michigan ports discharged cargoes of fruit and 
vegetables, the river district drew not only the children but 
the adults as well. There were hundreds of baskets of peaches 
covered with a red gauze that made the greenest fruit look 
ripe and luscious. It was in discharging a cargo, when ac- 
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cidentally a basket of peaches or a barrel of apples was 
broken and the contents scattered, that the scramble for the 
spoils ensued. Sometimes through careless handling the 
fruit fell into the river, but it was always fished out by the 
alert and energetic boys before the crew got busy. 

A queer mishap occurred one day. ‘Two little lads, of 
whom I was one, less than six years of age, playing about the 
river, became interested in a huge scow which lay unfastened 
alongside the dock. We deemed it great fun to push the scow 
into the river and see it float away. Standing on the dock, 
we leaned over and with our hands pushed the scow away 
from us. That all seemed great fun, but we pushed so far 
that the space between the dock and the scow widened to a 
point where we lost our balance and fell into the river. We 
cried for help, and a workman employed in a nearby wood- 
yard fished us out of the water. We were quite thankful that 
our lives were saved, but the sturdy workman concluded that 
we required some disciplinary reminder. He consequently 
laid us on his knee and with a slab of rough bass he gave us 
each a sound thrashing. 

“If I ever see you around these docks again,” he cau- 
tioned, “I will throw you both into the river and drown you 
like a bunch of cats. Now run home, and do it darn quick!” 

Neighborhood Winter Sports. The Milwaukee River 
during the season served as the winter mooring for scores of 
vessels. The river usually froze up solidly to the thickness 
of three and four feet, and no vessel could move about until 
the break-up of the ice in the spring of the year. Thus, a 
large fleet of ships, covered with ice and snow lay peacefully 
along the river docks, while the crews lived in nearby board- 
ing houses and taverns. 

The river provided splendid skating. The sport became 
popular. There were fancy skaters from home, and cham- 
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pions from abroad. Every boy aspired to become a cham- 
pion. There were skaters, too, who traveled along the river 
for many miles, of whom my father was one. Sometimes 
my younger brothers accompanied him. 

The elevation to the immediate east of our neighborhood, 
known as “Yankee Hill,” provided good sleighing. Bob 
sleds, holding a dozen children, were popular, and shot down 
on Johnson and Knapp streets at a terrific speed. Some of 
the sleds in coursing down from Yankee Hill achieved a 
speed that took them down to the river docks, sometimes 
leaping over the dock onto the ice below. 

One day I saw what seemed to me a lucky escape from 
what might have proved a serious accident. A big wagon 
carrying a load of cordwood, drawn by two horses, was lei- 
surely moving down Yankee Hill on Johnson Street. A bob 
sled, occupied by a half dozen shouting lads came at a ter- 
rific speed, coursing down behind the wagon. Instead of guid- 
ing the sled so as to pass alongside the wagon, the adventur- 
ous boys steered the same right under the wagon. The horses 
pranced sideways, and the sled emerged from under the 
wagon, speeding ahead amid the laughter of the boys. 

With the passing of time and the growth of the city, the 
river ice was periodically broken up to accommodate naviga- 
tion and at the same time to make for safety against fire. 
The advent of a fleet of river fire tugs under the direction of 
the fire department guarding the property on the banks of 
the river makes impossible the blocking of the stream by ice 
formation. Hence, skating in the lower part of the river has 
become a thing of the past. 

The Pottery Industry. The history of Milwaukee shows 
that some of the industries which flourished in a former day 
are now obsolete. The pottery industry is one of them. I 
speak of this particular industry because a large one, and 
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the only one in the city, was operated next door to our home; 
in fact, it was located on the premises owned by the Bruce 
family. 

In connection with the site upon which the pottery was 
located, there is a bit of history which I have never seen re- 
corded anywhere. It seems that the street now known as 
Edison Avenue, formerly known as River Street, was a 
stretch of swamp. The town council, sometime during the 
latter fifties, decreed that whoever would fill with solid soil 
what was an equivalent to a lot would become the owner of 
the same. Thus, my father and his two brothers, Martin and 
John, responded to the offer and consequently became the 
owners of three lots on River Street. 

Soon after, two men named Pierron and Hermann, 
bought the Bruce corner located on East Water and John- 
son streets, and, in order to piece out the site for the estab- 
lishment of a pottery, also purchased the Martin and John 
Bruce lots. My father retained his lot and built a cottage on 
the same in the early sixties. The old Bruce homestead on 
East Water Street was ultimately sold to a man named Wil- 
liam Fink, who razed the old structure and erected a business 
block on the same. 

The pottery proved itself a unique industry. An army 
of men was employed to model jugs and jars on revolving 
discs operated by foot power. Huge kilns were operated in 
which the clay products were burned into hard earthenware. 
The raw clay was brought in schooners from an Ohio port. 
These schooners brought their cargoes up to the nearby river 
dock. By means of shovels and wheelbarrows, the clay was 
transported from the vessel to the pottery. 

The pottery personnel proved as interesting as was the 
industry itself. The potters were German, who hailed from 
various parts of Germany. There were Pomeranians and 
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Mecklenburgers from the North, Bavarians, Badensers, and 
Swabians from the South. The dialects spoken assumed a 
considerable variety, which lent themselves to humorous com- 
parisons and delightful repartee. 

When the kilns were in operation the heavens were crim- 
son with the glow of fire. There was something inspiring in 
these night scenes. They noted that the potters were at work, 
which meant more pots and jugs for domestic use. The pot- 
tery industry gradually declined. Those located in Ohio en- 
joyed readier access to the raw materials and a more ad- 
vantageous center for distribution. The old Pierron pottery 
plant is now a jobbing house for the Ohio product. 

The Neighborhood Routine. It was the custom of the 
average family, in the fall of the year, to lay in a stock of 
food supplies for use during the winter months. My father 
always bought a dressed hog and a side of beef. These were 
chopped up and salted down in barrels. The hams were later 
taken to the smokehouse. The lard was rendered and placed 
in earthen crocks. Every backyard had its smokehouse, and 
every woodshed stored the sawdust to be used for smoking 
the meats. Some families made their own sausages. 

Then came the supply of vegetables. These included po- 
tatoes, cabbages, turnips, rutabagas, carrots, and onions. 
They all went into the cellar and were guarded during the 
winter against freezing. Then mother directed the making 
of Sauerkraut. The children helped to cut the cores out of 
the cabbages, and the adults operated the cutting and man- 
aged the packing and salting. 

There were many days in the winter months when a zero 
temperature, together with ice and snow, prevented opera- 
tions at the shipyard. In consequence there were workless 
days and no wages. It was then that a feeling of security 
came in the fact that the cellar was abundantly stocked with 
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food products and that the woodshed contained aside from 
the pile of cordwood, a good supply of fuel. 

The cordwood, maple and bass, was also purchased dur- 
ing the autumn months. Among the chores assigned to us 
boys was the sawing and splitting of wood. That was usually 
a Saturday forenoon job. The box behind the kitchen stove 
had to be filled every evening. Then there was the matter of 
water for drinking and washing. In our block a tailor named 
Laudon had on his premises a well operated by two oaken 
buckets. The water, which was excellent, could be obtained 
at five cents a month. We boys manipulated the buckets once 
a day and supplied mother with a fresh pail of water every 
morning. 

On Sunday nights before retiring, it became the duty of 
the male members of the family to fill two tubs of water for 
the Monday washing. When the cistern contained water, the 
filling of the tubs was a simple matter. In the winter, how- 
ever, the cistern was usually dry when we had to go to the 
river for our water supply. Father would chop a hole in the 
ice, and we boys would dip our buckets into the opening and 
fill the tubs which were placed on sleds. 

It was also a custom of the neighborhood to engage in the 
making of soap. Every substantial family saved its wood 
ashes from which lye was extracted for use in the making of 
soap. Usually someone owned a huge iron kettle, which made 
the rounds of the neighborhood. One day it boiled soap in 
one backyard, and on the following day in another. After 
the soap had cooled, it was cut into cakes and stored in attics 
for drying. 

In season the thrifty housewife had fresh lettuce on her 
table every day, which she pulled out of her backyard vege- 
table garden. There was a patch of the early variety and 
another of the later and hardier variety. There were some 
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potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and cucumbers, but the garden 
products in the main consisted of onions, radishes, lettuce, 
endive, parsley, and chives (Schnittlauch). The latter was 
used to spice her cottage cheese (Schmierkdse). 

A Tradition of the Bruce Family. Frederick Bruce 
came, in 1842, from New York to Milwaukee, with wife and 
three sons, Augustus, Martin, and John. My father, August- 
us, the oldest, was nine years of age. It was a tradition with 
the Bruce family that when the boys had finished their com- 
mon-school education, they must take to the sea. Thus the 
boys, at the age of sixteen became sailor lads on the Great 
Lakes. The father had during his early manhood sailed on 
the Atlantic Ocean. It was also a rule with the elder Bruce 
that before the boys had attained their maturity they must 
be apprenticed as ship carpenters and caulkers. For some 
years, however, the three young men alternated between the 
shipyard and sailing. 

My father followed the trade of ship carpenter and sailor 
until he had reached the age of sixty. He was known as John 
Bruce, although he had a younger brother named John. 
Martin Bruce went to Pensacola, Florida, and the so-called 
Bruce Dry Dock Company of that city, one of the largest in 
the Gulf of Mexico, was founded by him. John, the young- 
est brother, ended his days as a ship repair contractor on the 
Pacific coast. 

It was my father’s ambition that I follow his career. On 
the day that I was born, he confided to his shipyard associ- 
ates that a boy had been born into the family, and a sailor he 
would be. That ambition was never realized. At the age of 
seven, I became afflicted with a hip trouble and remained an 
invalid for four years, confined to home and bed. Thereafter, 
I remained a crippled and pale-faced lad, who had to be 
apprenticed to some lighter occupation. The nearest ap- 
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proach to the realization of my father’s ambition came in 
subsequent years with my activities in waterway affairs. 
While the sons of several of my father’s contemporaries be- 
came sailors, I sometimes felt the pang of disappointment 
in the thought that I was not the strong robust boy I wished 
to be. Some years later, however, there came to me a bit of 
unexpected consolation. 

One day while walking along the streets of Detroit, I 
met young Captain Oertling. His father had been an old- 
time crony of my father. He told me that he had come to 
the port of Detroit that morning with a cargo of grain. 

“Well, your dad ought to be proud of the fact that he 
has a son who is a lake captain,” I commented. “I congrat- 
ulate you upon the fact that you became a sailor!” 

“Thank you! And by the way, your father ought to be 
even prouder of you!” he replied. “I read your speech on 
Great Lakes navigation made last night here in Detroit, 
which appeared on the first page of the Free Press this morn- 
ing. You are doing far more for the cause of the Great Lakes 
than I am.” 

I sometimes wished that my father had been present and 
had heard what the young lake captain said. 

A Monument to My Grandfather’s Cow. In the early 
pioneer days the thrifty families, even those living in the cen- 
tral part of the town, kept cattle, swine, and poultry on their 
premises. This privilege was later denied by the town council. 

My grandfather in those days always kept a cow or two, 
and in the summer time it became one of the chore duties of 
the boys to drive them to the outskirts where pasture lands 
were accessible. One day it became my father’s turn to drive 
a cow to Kilbourntown (now West Side), which offered 
large patches of grazing lands. He had been cautioned, how- 
ever, to avoid the swampy areas in the valley and to hold to 
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the elevations westward and northward. But boys were boys 
in those days as they are now. The playful lad paid more 
attention to the finding of berries, acorns, and nuts than he 
did to the care of the cow. The consequence was that the 
cow strayed into the swampy region and was drowned. The 
derelict cowboy, in punishment for his neglect, received a 
sound thrashing at the hands of his father. The location of 
the swamp is now the site of the Milwaukee Auditorium. 

It so happened that I became one of the promoters and 
founders of the Auditorium, serving for the past twenty-five 
years as one of the directors of the governing board of that 
institution. The story just related has prompted me speak- 
ing in a bantering vein on several occasions to assure my as- 
sociates on the board of directors that the splendid Auditor- 
ium which they control was nothing more nor less than a 
monument to my grandfather’s cow. 

My Father and Mother. My father was a product of his 
time and environment. He was over six feet tall, of athletic 
build, and strong in muscle and limb. In his habits, accomp- 
lishments, and outlook upon life he reflected his occupation 
and family traditions. His vocabulary was cast in sailor and 
shipyard atmosphere, and according to his philosophy, the 
fate of the nation rested upon the navigation interests of the 
Great Lakes. 

He could dance a lively jig, was a good skater, could con- 
verse with the Indians in their own language, and tell simple 
yarns about sailor life. On Saturdays and Sundays our home 
was the rendezvous for visiting sailors and ship caulkers. The 
sailor lingo became a part of the family language. The front 
and rear parts of our home were known as “fore” and “aft,” 
parts of the human anatomy were designated as “bow” and 


“stern,” clothing as “rigging,” and the right side was always 
“port side.” 
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As a ship carpenter, my father was always inclined to 
look down upon the house carpenter. ‘The former involved 
mechanical skill of a high order, the latter merely assembled 
mill products. I remember the time when my father some 
years later built for the family a two-story home on Scott 
Street, in the south section of the city, several blocks west of 
the Wolf and Davidson shipyard. It was a wooden struc- 
ture, but he insisted upon constructing water-tight walls. 
He was almost persuaded to caulk the basement walls. At 
any rate, in time of a flood, the house would have floated like 
Noah’s Ark. 

My father spoke English fluently, while my mother spoke 
it with a strong German accent. The guttural “R” rolled 
richly over her lips. She was slightly below medium height, 
dark-eyed and dark-haired, and was frequently mistaken for 
a Jewess. In my boyhood admiration for my mother, I al- 
ways pictured her as a beautiful woman. 

She was born on a large estate known as Schoenfelder 
Hof, in the village of Zemmer, near Treves, Germany. The 
estate was established at a time when that part of the Moselle 
region was under the reign of France. At the age of seven- 
teen, she left home because of a cruel stepmother and came to 
America to join her sister in Wisconsin. She had enjoyed 
some educational advantages at home, which she transmitted 
as best she could to her flock of eight children. She proved 
herself a loving wife and mother, industrious, energetic, and 
intelligent, manifesting a fine vision and ambition for the 
future of her children. She died at the age of thirty-eight, 
too early to realize any of the dreams she entertained for 
her offspring. 

Under the circumstances, it was only natural that she be- 
came the dominant factor in the affairs of the household and 
in the training of the children. The adjustment between 
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father and mother was an harmonious one. The sturdy yet 
simple sailor husband recognized the superior intellectual 
and domestic qualities of his wife, who proved herself a 
frugal and efficient housekeeper, and an excellent mother. 

My father, in addressing the children, spoke English; 
mother spoke to us in German. She employed pure high 
German. Thus, from earliest childhood we learned two lan- 
guages simultaneously. My father was a Protestant, my 
mother a Roman Catholic. Being somewhat indifferent in the 
matter of religion, and believing that the training of the 
children came within the province of the mother, he readily 
yielded to her wishes as to the religion of the children. They 
were all baptised in the Catholic faith. 

The fact that I am the son of a workman has always 
prompted me to respect the dignity of labor, to find interest 
even in a pair of soiled overalls, and to become enthusiastic 
over the sight of a blazing factory chimney. I have always 
been impressed with the part that the skilled mechanic plays 
in the industrial field. At the same time, I have always real- 
ized that when that mechanic has become a good husband and 
father, a conscientious provider for his family, he has risen to 
the dignity of true manhood. 


a ee — 


[ To be continued | 














THE PRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 
Kate Evergstr Levi 


— 1844 there was no general sentiment among the 
people of Wisconsin in favor of changing their political 
status. The agitation for a state was considered to be the 
work of politicians; “Doty and his Organs,” the Wiskonsan 
Enquirer, and the Milwaukee Sentinel urged its advantages 
but with little response. Marshall M. Strong, editor of the 
Racine Advocate, in the issue of December 9, 1843, wrote 
that he considered “Gov. Doty’s repeated urging of the prop- 
osition to form a state an insult to the intelligence of the 
people”; and gave what he considered a sufficient reason for 
waiting, namely, that “the population of the Territory is 
unassimilated, rather a crowd than a community. One man 
is full of Yankee notions, another of Southern chivalry, one 
man draws his ideas of law and government from the civil 
code of Louisiana, another from the mixed system of Penn- 
sylvania; one man’s ideas are brought from the empire state, 
another’s from the German Empire.” Again he adds, “there 
are a thousand local rivalries and sectional jealousies which 
time alone will do away with,” and “at present we should 
have precipitated upon us, a patchwork of constitutional and 
municipal law.” Moreover, “the people are strangers to one 
another. They do not know whom to trust with the impor- 
tant powers of a state government.” 

Throughout the territory, however, there was a decided 
change of sentiment about 1845, due to increase in popula- 
tion in the southeastern section, and a corresponding restless- 
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ness and desire for such improvements as only a state govern- 
ment could provide. The Southport Telegraph’ and the 
Racine Advocate* regarded it as an opportune time since 
“they had the benefit of the discussions then carried on in 
New York state” and “the whirlwind that so lately swept the 
Union purified the political atmosphere and men reason more 
coolly and justly.” “With a population of more than 100,000 
souls shall we remain a nurseling of Uncle Sam’s?” the ed- 
itor of the Racine Advocate wrote. “No, fellow Badgers, 
let us put on pants and assume the dignity of free men.” 
Even the editor of the Grant County Herald*® thought that 
Uncle Sam was beginning to look upon Wisconsin with con- 
tempt. The paramount consideration of which John Y. 
Smith wrote was the fact that Congress refused to support 
its own territorial government in any adequate way, and they 
were forced to become a state when only ten years old.* 
The time and manner of forming a state was a prelimi- 
nary question upon which editors did not agree. While the 
Mineral Point Democrat, Southport T'elegraph, and Mil- 
waukee Courier favored immediate measures, not waiting for 
an act of Congress to authorize them, the Madison Argus* 
and Racine Advocate agreed that the manner of their en- 
trance was not a matter of indifference, that they should 
first petition Congress for a law providing for a census, and 
other necessary measures. These better judgments prevailed 
and the necessary law was passed by Congress, so that John 
Y. Smith could write in the issue of the Argus, February 17, 


*March 21, 1846. 

2 November 25, 1845, March 10 and 24, 1846. 

* September 6, 1845. 

*The Mineral Point Democrat contained a series of articles, attributed to 
Moses M. Strong, pointing out the advantages of state or territorial govern- 
ment and that Wisconsin might secure special privileges, better boundary lines, 
and a removal of abuses regarding mining lands if she were admitted with Iowa. 
October 8, 15, and 22, 1845. 

*December 9, 1845. 
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1846: “Wisconsin will sail into the Union and cast anchor 
gallantly and scientifically and not be boosted in stern fore- 
most and on her beam’s end by a wave of popular excite- 
ment.” Otherwise “we might repeat the experience of Mich- 
igan with two state governments at one time.” 

Before the convention met and during its session, the 
press teemed with suggestions of measures which they wished 
embodied in the constitution. There was a general discon- 
tent with the slow and costly operations of the law. The 
Racine Advocate® would do away with the small courts and 
make small debts “debts of honor.” Stuart McKee under 
the title “A Farmer of Grant’ urged the adoption of arbi- 
tration, called “ancient trial by jury” as a fixed ancestral 
law of the constitution. Courts of conciliation and abolition 
of all collection laws were other remedial measures suggested 
by the Southport Telegraph. The discussion, however, fi- 
nally centered about these main issues: an elective judiciary, 
banks and banking, homestead exemption, married women’s 
rights, and suffrage. 

There was much that was discouraging in the outlook. 
The sectional differences peculiar to Wisconsin together with 
the large and increasing foreign element made its population 
less homogeneous than that of any of the adjoining states. 
Two preliminary events were indicative of the prevailing 
spirit—the Alien Law of 1844 and the election for delegate 
in 1845. The Alien Law, which gave the foreigner the right 
to vote on all matters relating to the constitution after six 
months’ residence in the state, divided the party papers. The 
Milwaukee Sentinel*® contended that foreigners should be- 
come citizens in feeling and in spirit before entering upon 


* May 12 and 19, 1846. 
"Independent American (Platteville), December 1 and 31, 1846 and March 
6, 1847. 


* January 11, 1845. See also Independent American, January 18, 1845. 
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such important duties. The Grant County Herald’ voicing 
the sentiment of Grant County objected to the law among 
other reasons on account of its parentage, “the offspring of 
a shameless and unblushing effort to grasp the foreign vote.” 
Much political capital was made of the foreign vote by the 
Democratic press, but the Argus defended the law on consti- 
tutional grounds.’® Editor Smith argued that “society in 
forming a constitution is thrown back into its original ele- 
ments,” that all residents of the territory were foreigners 
and no class could claim superior rights. 

In the election, of 1845 for delegate to Congress there 
were four Democratic candidates representing the different 
sections of the territory, indicating that there was little una- 
nimity of sentiment to count on, and the Southport American 
was surprised at the lack of public interest. In New York 
state public meetings were held, “here the opinions of not one 
in twenty of the delegates are known.”"' More serious, ap- 
parently, than all other difficulties was the cleavage in the 
Democratic party symbolized in the Madison Argus and 
Democrat. The Democrat was ultra-radical and the con- 
servative papers of both parties feared ultraism. The South- 
port T'elegraph is quoted’* thus in regard to the founding of 
the Democrat: “This is the beginning of the softs, the men 
who go for little banks, little tariffs and a little of everything 
that is bad.” “Recent developments,” says the Sentinel, 
“show that we cannot tell what progressive Democracy will 
do.” Other papers'® voice the same fear of the influence of 
this “spurious democracy” in the coming convention, and it 
was not without foundation. The Democrat, claiming to be 
the organ of the Young Democracy, expressed itself in favor 


* April 6, 1844 and May 4, 1844. 

* October 14, 1845. 

™ September 26, 1846. 

2 Milwaukee Sentinel, December 27, 1845. 
* Madison Express, July 28, 1846. 
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of the utmost freedom. “This is a thinking age and thought 
should be uncontrollable [uncontrolled],” wrote Editor Be- 
riah Brown.'* “No old precedents should thwart us. . 
The young men of America . . . feel an irresistible spirit to 
make new issues as they rise in the development of our great 
national experiment of self-government.” Again:'° “We 
have the largest liberties, no political errors sanctioned by 
old customs . . . a clear track.” 

Yet underneath all these distracting elements there was 
a general unanimity of sentiment in the press of both parties 
in favor of broad democratic measures. Wisconsin, as well 
as the older states, had suffered from “wild-cat” banks and 
from political corruption, and there existed among the peo- 
ple and echoed in the press a passionate desire for the funda- 
mental conditions of liberty and justice, and confidence in 
the people as the residuary of power. The paramount ques- 
tion reiterated again and again through the press was how 
best to safeguard the rights of the people against the tend- 
ency to concentrate power in the hands of the few—whether 
it be as a bank or corporation, in the form of land monopolies 
or large state debts, or as legislative or executive patronage. 
The editor of the Racine Advocate’® warning against the be- 
setting “temptation to incur state debts in establishing elab- 
orate systems of internal improvement,” wrote: “We have 
seen vice and misery follow in the train of these miscalled 
improvements . . . we have seen statesmen of high standing 
corrupted by them.” “Wisconsin is to be an agricultural 
state,” he asserted, and he feared great cities and great manu- 
facturing centers, a large landed aristocracy or any large 
accumulations of wealth. 

“ Wisconsin Democrat, January 24, 1846. 


“ Tbid., January 24, 1846. 
* March 31, 1846. 
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The Fond du Lac Whig, however, took the opposite view 
and criticised the article which prohibited the incurring of 
state debts for internal improvements. “We don’t like it, 
it does not partake of the spirit or policy of the better con- 
stitutions. . . . We have seen too much of the benefits of 
wise discriminate internal improvements to relish anything 
of the sort. . . . We are not advocates of an indiscriminate 
foolish expenditure of the monies of the State for internal 
improvements, but we are for the principle.‘ 

The revision of the New York constitution at this time 
had a large influence in Wisconsin. Probably the most im- 
portant contribution from that source was the elective judici- 
ary. The Milwaukee Sentinel'* regarded the judiciary as 
“the most important subject before the New York conven- 
tion.” The present system after twenty-five years’ trial was 
found to be expensive, uncertain, tedious and complicated, 
and the committee in charge of the question were “unanimous 
in favor of making the judiciary elective.” 

The Racine Advocate’* made a similar comment, adding 
that there was a disposition in Wisconsin to follow the New 
York decision. The Argus*® opposed the measure on the 
ground that under the present system the judiciary was 
freer from corruption than other branches of the govern- 
ment, since with the existing primary laws candidates were 
usually “selected ready to our hands,” hence the legislature 
was in reality a more responsible body than the primary. In 
reply the Madison Democrat asked whether the Argus rec- 
ognized the vor populi as the governing power, “Why then 
restrict them from the full exercise of that power, since by 
taxes they support the government? And why are the peo- 


“January 14, 1847. 
* June 30, 1846. 
* July 14, 1846. 
"June 14, 1846. 
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ple less competent to select Judges than justices?’ The 
Southport American” agreed with the Argus, preferring a 
tried to an untried method, but would limit the executive 
appointing power to the judiciary. It cited the result of an 
unlimited patronage in the case of the New York regency 
where 289 officers were directly appointed and 2,238 with 
the consent of the senate. 

While Beriah Brown, editor of the Madison Democrat,”” 
claimed to have originated the idea of homestead exemption 
and made that and an elective judiciary the chief issues, John 
Y. Smith directed his main energies against banks and bank- 
ing in a series of articles in which the principles of political 
economy were elaborately set forth. He was undecided about 
the wisdom of an elective judiciary but declared that it 
would not do one-millionth part of the harm that banks 
would do.”* On the question of sound money he was uncom- 
promising. He opposed the tendency of a portion of the 
Democratic party to allow “free individual banking” and 
the let-alone system regarding currency, holding that re- 
striction in this case is as legitimate as in the case of coining 
money.** Most of the Democratic papers fell in line with 
the Argus on the question of banks. The Milwaukee bank 
element, which had in 1844 worked for the revival of the old 
Milwaukee bank was at least silenced. In the Madison Dem- 
ocrat of March 1, 1846, the editor definitely committed his 
paper in these words: “Wisconsin joins hands with Missouri, 
Iowa, Louisiana & Texas against paper money. Those on 
the lake shore who proposed the charter of a bank with re- 
strictions are now heart and hand with the progressive De- 
mocracy upon this subject.” The mining district was unan- 

™July 25, 1846. 

™January 10 and August 22, 1846. 


* Argus, August 18, 1846; Racine Advocate, May 5, 1846. 
™* Argus, May 5, June 23, and August 4, 1846. 
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imously in favor of hard money. When the attempt was 
made to revive the Milwaukee bank, the editor of the Grant 
County Herald wrote: “It will not affect these diggings, 
none could persuade our miners or farmers to take a dollar 
of it to keep over night.”*® 

The Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette*® on the other hand, 


plead for a credit system which would “give encouragement 
to the introduction of capital.” 


Shall we have our own banks which we can control, or shall we be 
subject to the circulating medium of other states? We cannot get rid of 
bank paper. We cannot destroy bank paper. We cannot even drive it 
from our borders. In spite of the most stringent laws that we can adopt, 
the bills of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Canada, and the Eastern states will 
continue to circulate in our territory. . . . Shall we then have our own 
bank paper, convertible always into specie at our own doors . . . or 
take that around which we can throw no safeguards? 


The editor of the Wisconsin Herald at Lancaster wrote :* 
“We do not believe banks are harmless . . . but to bar out 
the bills of other states, we might as well try to bar out the 
free winds of Heaven.” A letter of Thomas Richmond’** to 
farmers was widely copied by the opposition press, in which 
he argued that it was a mistake to require only “specie cir- 
culation” in an agricultural state since within a few years it 
would be impossible to dispose of the surplus products. 
While the Whig press generally agreed with the Sentinel 
on the subject of banks, the Whigs of Dane County had, 
previous to the convention, adopted a broadly Democratic 
platform in which they urged the prohibition of all bank 
charters. The editor of the Madison Express®’ explained in 
support of this platform that while the Whigs believed in a 


* February 15, 1844. 

* October 3, 7, 9, and 15, 1846. 

* November 21, 1846. 

* American Freeman, March 31, 1847. 
* August 4, 1846, October 27, 1846. 
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mixed currency, “the particular circumstances under which 
we are placed and to which we must adapt our laws and po- 
litical regulations for the time being present many obstacles 
to successful banking which are scarcely to be found else- 
where.” This was no doubt a political measure to catch 
western votes. In October on the other hand he wrote con- 
cerning the bank article: ““We have every reason to believe 
that this will in great measure stop the influx of emigration, 
seriously affect our commercial interests and greatly em- 
barrass every department of business.” 

When E. G. Ryan introduced his bank measure in the 
convention with its “pains and penalties,” the Sentinel called 
him “a Daniel come to judgment.” .. . “The Blue Laws 
of Connecticut were nothing to it.”” Even “Draco who wrote 
his code in blood was a mild and human legislator compared 
with E. G. Ryan.’*? The New York correspondent of the 
Sentinel* advocated a banking system under restrictions, but 
maintained that such questions as currency and banking, 
which were unsettled in the public mind, had no place in a 
constitution, which should contain only well-established prin- 
ciples. The Rock County Democrat edited by George W. 
Crabb was quoted by the Madison Express®’ in support of a 
similar position: 


We are opposed to banks and banking out of our great commercial 
cities where the facilities afforded by them to trade seem to be needed. 
. . . We can scarcely pretend to foresee the conditions and wants of this 
section of our vast republic fifteen or twenty years from this time. . . . 


It is beyond our capacity to pretend to legislate for the people who are 
to be actors on the stage at that day. 


As an apologist for his party, however, he added “with all 
our opposition to banks, and banking, we do not see that any 
* Sentinel, October 15, 1846. 


* Ibid., April 2, 1847. 
* October 27, 1847. 
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wrong would be committed or any principle compromised 
by fixing upon a limited time during which banking under 
all forms should be excluded from the commonwealth of Wis- 
consin, leaving it after that time an open question.” 

Among all the Whig and Independent papers the pains 
and penalties clause, known as the sixth section of the bank 
article, was considered sufficient cause for rejecting the con- 
stitution. 

In a strong plea that the pioneers who had suffered priva- 
tions should be protected in the enjoyment of their home- 
steads, the Madison Democrat** proposed a homestead ex- 
emption provision for the constitution, and later boasted 
that it was favorably received by all the Democratic papers 
except one. The Green Bay Advocate*™ considered it one of 
the most democratic measures in the constitution. The idea 
was popular but its definite form was not so heartily sup- 
ported. John Y. Smith agreed that some form of restricted 
exemption was necessary but not as a part of the constitu- 
tion, and when the article was framed and adopted by the 
convention he wrote:*° “We regard this as the most out- 
rageous act ever passed by a legislative body in this country 
at least . . . the bankrupt act of 1841 cannot hold a candle 
to it.” The attempts to argue the question, he claimed, were 
stamped down in the convention. In reply the Democrat 
declared that he was a “‘proper representative of the Old 
Hunker feeling in New York . . . which contended only 
for the interest of the creditor.” It was generally held that 
exemption was a blow to the credit system. The Fond du 
Lac Journal is quoted thus**: “Those who live by the opera- 
tion of the credit system will oppose the exemption of the 

™* January 10, 1846. 

* Quoted in Madison Democrat, January 2, 1847, 


* Tbid., December 12, 1846. 
*Fond du Lac Whig, November 15, 1847. 
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poor man’s homestead from execution and thus leave inno- 
cent families the victims of misfortune and voracious credit- 
ors.” To this the Whig replied: “By the credit system more 
than half the citizens of this country we presume have been 
enabled to obtain their farms. The right of preémption is 
based upon the credit system.” 

Married women’s rights, copied from the 'Texas constitu- 
tion, was too great an innovation to be generally endorsed, 
except as a party measure, a part of the progressive program. 
Usually it was discussed sentimentally, but occasionally from 
the side of abstract right and justice. A communication 
signed “Publicola” is found in the Madison Democrat of 
February 27, 1847 in which the writer argues from that 
standpoint and also from its practical application as a se- 
curity in case of misfortune. 

The usual argument for it was an appeal to the sympathy 
of the reader for the wife of the drunkard or spendthrift. 
The Baltimore Visitor is quoted® thus: “It is a shame that 
the industrious and virtuous woman should be left to the 
mercy of some besotted spendthrift or heartless knave.”” The 
opposing arguments were an appeal to prejudice and male 
chivalry. The editor of the Madison Express** wrote: “Some 
maintain that woman should enjoy the same privileges as the 
other sex in regard to all the civil relations of life . . . have 
the privilege of voting and holding office.” This he held was 
not her “appropriate sphere. . . . She will become equally 
as selfish and equally as ambitious as man now is.” The Fond 
du Lac Whig declared that “ the provision on married wom- 
en’s rights will open the door to most stupendous frauds and 
‘will drag woman down from the pure, lofty, and angelic 
place which she now occupies to be contaminated by the 


"Independent American, March 8, 1845. 
* December 8, 1846. 
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common contact with the world.” The editor of the Green 
Bay Republican® charged that it was “taken from the legis- 
lation of infidel virtue-hating, libertine France, where the 
marriage right is obeyed or disregarded at the option of 
parties without fear of punishment.” The Janesville 
Gazette*® thought the law held out to women “all the induce- 
ments that present themselves to men, to engage in trade and 
business” and we should “soon see females in every depart- 
ment of business.” Marshall M. Strong’s views*’ carried 
great weight and were extensively quoted by the press. He 
held that it would make the wife a separate individual before 
the law, who could sue and be sued and who could engage in 
business apart from her husband and even in partnership 
with another man, that in time would lead to the breaking 
up of the home. 

A liberal franchise was a foregone conclusion after the 
passage of the Alien Law. Its political value was too well 
known by both Whigs and Democrats. The only opposition 
came from Grant County which feared the overwhelming in- 
fluence of eastern Wisconsin with its large foreign element. 
Negro suffrage, however, was not so easily handled. With 
the exception of the abolition organ, the American Freeman, 
the newspapers generally avoided the issue. While many in- 
dividuals believed that the natural rights of man included 
suffrage for the negro race, they were not convinced that it 
was a feasible measure, since it might attract a large number 
of negroes to the state.*? The Freeman would accept no 
compromise and declared it would be inconsistent for liberty 
men to vote for the constitution. “Let that foul document,” 

* Quoted in Green Bay Advocate, March 18, 1847. 

“Quoted in Madison Express, January 19, 1847. 

“ Expressed in a speech in the legislature of 1847 in regard to a bill for 
calling a new convention in case the constitution was rejected. Strong left the 


convention in disgust at this measure and the household exemption article. 
“Southport American, March 14, 1846. 
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Editor Booth wrote, “stained with deliberate trampling on 
the rights of man on account of his complexion, be spurned 
by every freeman and friend of his species.”’** 

The completed instrument was not received with any 
degree of enthusiasm by the press generally, though Demo- 
cratic papers gave it nominal support. ‘The Milwaukee press 
was either strongly opposed or lukewarm on the bank ar- 
ticle.** The Madison Democrat and Green Bay Advocate 
endorsed it without qualification and were charged by the 
Grant County Herald with the determination “to make their 
party go the constitution—go it blind. Go it right or 
wrong.’”*® Both of these papers held that it was a party 
measure and condemned the Argus for the opposite view. 
The Rock County Democrat’s attitude was no doubt repre- 
sentative of the more conservative Democratic press. ‘The 
Milwaukee Courier** endorsed it as “Sound Common Sense,” 
which quoted it as follows: 


After mature reflection, we give our support to the Constitution. .. . 
The Whigs are making opposition to it a party measure. They say and 
many Democrats believe the bank article aims a heavy blow at the pros- 
perity of Wisconsin. . . . [We] do not entirely oppose banking but think 
it is not time for a Democratic editor to make his individual sentiments 
a stumbling block to his party. 


“ American Freeman, January 27, 1847. At a meeting of the Liberty Asso- 
ciation 123 delegates declared they would vote against any constitution which did 
not secure equal suffrage in all respects to colored people. 

“The editor of the Green Bay Advocate wrote: “We have expected that 
Milwaukee would make a demonstration against the constitution, she is swayed 
by other influences that are found in other parts of the territory. She has her 
bank and money traders, more speculators and lawyers than any other place, and 
so situated in reference to trade from abroad that any law of ours conflicting with 
those of other states must materially affect her. Perhaps it is her interest to 
oppose the constitution. Shall the people of a great territory sacrifice their own 
best interests and rights for her accommodation?” Quoted in Milwaukee Sentinel, 
April 3, 1847. 

* Herald, March 20, 1847. 

“January 13, 1847, 
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“Save Our Party,” was the slogan. E. G. Ryan, in a letter 
to Moses M. Strong wrote: “The party stands or falls with 
the Constitution.’”** 

The Milwaukee Sentinel** watching the progress of pop- 
ular and newspaper sentiment wrote that while “two or three 
Democratic papers are halting between two opinions, hold- 
ing that though the constitution is pretty bad it can be made 
better” by amendment, “the Whig, Independent and aboli- 
tion papers oppose it.” In the Fond du Lac Whig,” Rum- 
bolin declared that “the Constitution is the protégé of pro- 
gressive Democrats, which is a kind of bastard offshoot of 
the good old Democratic tree.”” The Elkhorn Star, a Whig 
paper, contained the following: “The Constitution will be 
rejected by a large majority. .. . Heaven grant it may, 
an instrument containing the fundamental law of the land 
ought never to contain ultra party measures. . . . [They] 
attempted to make a prodigy and made a monster.” The 
Grant County Herald,®® Independent Whig, called it the 
“Petticoat Constitution . . . an attempt to amazonize wom- 
an and emasculate the lords of creation.” 

The Sentinel called it “the speculators’ office-seekers’ 
and Fraudulent debtors’ constitution” and in the final appeal 
to voters it sums up the objections under the heading. 


Keep it before the People®’. . . . No delay will attend the entrance 
of Wisconsin into the Union since immediate measures will be taken by 
the Governor to provide a new Convention. . . . It will take two times 
the time and three times the cost to amend it. . . . It seeks to erect a 
chinese wall around the Territory and to shut out the enterprising, in- 
dustrious population of the Eastern states as well as the emigrants from 
abroad—warring upon capital, destroying credit, and diminishing cur- 
rency. 


December 27, 1846, Strong Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 
* December 23, 1846 and January 11, 1847. 

* January 7, 1847. 

* December 19, 1846. 

"April 2, 1847. 
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Since the constitution contained the pet projects of the 
Democrat which the Argus had criticised, Editor Brown 
tried to show that the Argus was opposed to it or only half- 
hearted in its support; but John Y. Smith gave thirteen rea- 
sons for accepting it, declaring that it was “the best and most 
perfect of any known constitution. . . . [that] of about one 
hundred and fifty sections, only two are seriously objected 
to.”°* The bank article with its pains and penalties, which 
he so heartily endorsed, covered a multitude of sins in his 
eyes. March 9, 1847, he wrote that in reality the leading ob- 
jection to the constitution was the exclusion of banks, but 
Democrats were afraid to express their objections and con- 
cealed them under the exemption and married women’s rights 
sections. “These are bad enough,” he added, “but not the 
hundredth part so much to be dreaded as a banking system. 
. . . If once established, it would be like the Canada thistle.” 
The Racine Advocate held the same views and seriously re- 
gretted Marshall M. Strong’s attitude. January 7, 1847, 
Editor Bunner wrote: “We have always felt satisfied that 
the great objection to the Constitution is on the part of the 
bank men. Mr. Strong’s present position forces him to act 
with that class . . . strange bed-fellows.” Again March 27, 
he wrote: “Plainer and plainer it is the bank issue.” 

Marshall M. Strong’s views on banks were generally 
known. He did not believe in national or incorporated banks, 
but in the state he thought “banking business like all other 
business should be left free (untrammeled and unprivileged ) 
to private enterprise and public sagacity.”** However, in 
his speech before the legislature he objected only to the mar- 
ried women’s rights and exemption articles, the latter on 
account of its vague and indefinite provisions. These two 


@ Argus, February 16, 1847. 
* Racine Advocate, January 4, 1844, 
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were sufficient reasons in his opinion for rejecting the consti- 
tution. The Grant County Herald®' attributed the “over- 
throw of the Constitution to Marshall M. Strong.” 

The result was not unexpected, but it brought out a 
variety of explanations. The Argus®* claimed that “too little 
respect was paid to the high order of talents of some of its 
members. . . . There was too much effort to make a merely 
popular constitution and its most objectionable features were 
the result of intrigue, excitement, and prejudice.” The 
Southport T'elegraph** thought the rejection was not a mat- 
ter of principles. “Democrats may have opposed the bank 
article of the late constitution but it was not because they 
wanted banks; they may have opposed the exemption article, 
but not because of hostility to the principle; and they may 
have opposed the Judiciary article, but not to defeat the im- 
portant reformation of electing judges. Details rather than 
principles created the difficulty.” 

The fact that many Norwegians, counted as Democrats, 
voted against the constitution was explained thus by the 
Madison Democrat :** 


An appeal was made to their prejudices. They were told that by the 
constitution, the control of the property was taken from the husband and 
given to the wife. Handbills were circulated among them appealing to 
their religious feelings, informing them that the Constitution did not 
acknowledge a Supreme Being and that under it their lives and property 
would be in constant jeopardy of being sworn away by atheists. 


That the constitution was rejected in the face of its en- 
dorsement by the Democratic press was significant of the 
strength of the Whig and Abolition votes, and the revolt of 
Democrats against factional rule. In the Grant County 

“December 2, 1848. 

* June 15, 1847. 


* Quoted in the Argus, November 30, 1847. 
"June 5, 1847. 
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Herald of March 27, 1847, the editor wrote: “The calm, 
sober judgment of Grant Co. . . . condemns the constitu- 
tion. The people here have acted, for they have no party 
leader, no party organizations to swerve them from the sober 
exercise of their judgment.” 

There was a general conviction that the forming of the 
constitution was the work of partisan politics and that its 
adoption was eagerly sought by an office-seeking faction. In 
the Sentinel of February 27, 1847, the definite charge was 
made in these words: “A political missionary [Ex] Gov- 
ernor Doty has been in these parts within the last fortnight, 
trying to talk up the constitution which he had so large a 
share in framing. ... his ground for adopting the in- 
strument is that we shall thereby get rid of the ‘Dodge 
Clique’. . . . Those who want the offices which the Dodge 
Clique now occupy vote for the constitution.” 

When it was finally rejected, the editor of the Madison 
Democrat was deeply chagrined. He charged its defeat to 
its “interested enemies” and personally attacked the editor 
of the Argus and the territorial officers. “They are the old 
Hunker clique that hope to hold their offices for life by ap- 
pointment,” Editor Brown wrote,** and he charged®’ John 
Catlin, secretary of the territory, with using his official posi- 
tion to defeat the constitution. Catlin had expressed the 
opinion that Governor Dodge would immediately call an 
extra session of the legislature to provide for a new conven- 
tion, and no delay would be occasioned by the rejection of 
that instrument. Editor Brown said: 


This opinion was given with all the authority of his high official 
station . . . but it was well known that his statement went forth to the 
world as the views of the governor, and his Whig allies made the most 
of it. It was blazoned through every Whig paper within our borders . . . 


% Madison Democrat, June 12, 1847. 
* Ibid, May 29, 1847. 
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and was used for the double purpose of assuring no delay and for show- 
ing the bias of the governor against that instrument, thus making the 
weight of his influence bear against it where his real sentiments were not 
known. . . . No one thing contributed so largely to defeat the Consti- 
tution as this official interference of the Secretary. 


There is much contemporary evidence to show that Gov- 
ernor Dodge was included in this plan to oust the “regency,” 
but on account of his acknowledged popularity no Demo- 
cratic paper ventured to attack him. Whether the governor 
would immediately call a new convention was a question of 
much speculation. “If he takes this just, independent and 
manly course,” wrote Editor Brown, “it will go far to re- 
deem him from the odium which has been drawn upon him by 
his supposed association with a set of political gamblers who 
have hung upon his skirts, shone by his light and made his 
popularity subservient to their interests.” 

In a résumé of the constitutional fight, the Sentinel main- 
tained that its champions occupied the vantage ground 
since there was a strong desire throughout the territory to 
form a state government and that the entire Democratic 
press supported it and made it a party issue and that every 
local problem was urged for its adoption. For the north it 
was the Fox-Wisconsin improvement; for Milwaukee the 
canal lands; for the west the boundary question; banks and 
banking for the mining people; and for the foreign vote 
suffrage. 

Against these influences, however, were other factors. 
The Whig, Independent, and Abolition papers outnumbered 
the Democratic and were ably edited and well supported; 
only four Democratic papers endorsed the constitution with- 
out reserve; the opposition of the financial and commercial 
interests of Milwaukee to the bank article; the prejudice of 
Grant County against the Alien Law and liberal suffrage, 
and finally the powerful influence of Marshall M. Strong 
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who called out large meetings wherever he spoke against the 
constitution. 

While a general anti-bank sentiment was evident through- 
out the territory at the opening of the convention and in re- 
sponse a radical article had been produced which was at least 
consistent in theory, it became evident that the financial and 
commercial interests of the state and especially of Milwau- 
kee would be greatly hampered by it while the restrictions on 
the use of bank notes of other states were impossible. 

Discussion cleared the atmosphere and it was quite defin- 
itely settled that the three most objectionable articles, banks, 
married women’s rights, and homestead exemption would 
not receive the endorsement of the people in an instrument 
which was to stand the test of time; that the people wanted 
a plain common sense and not a radical constitution; and 
that experiments would be more safely left to legislative en- 
actment where they could be easily remedied. 

Following the overwhelming vote against the constitu- 
tion, the press was full of suggestions as to what the next 
step should be. The Rock County Democrat proposed that 
instead of calling a new convention the legislature should re- 
vise the constitution by omitting the objectionable features— 
“the 6th section of the bank article, married women’s rights, 
and exemption.” This proposition was favored by the Argus 
and other papers to save the expense of a new convention; 
but the Milwaukee Sentinel® objected on the ground that 
there were important omissions such as the single district 
system and a short term judiciary, that “the language was 
inelegant” and the “arrangement clumsy, cumbersome and 
involved.” The Grant County Herald’s suggestions®' under 
the heading “What Now?” were quoted widely. The editor 


“ April 20 and May 6, 1847. 
© April 17, 1847. 
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advocated that “with the exception of restoring to Wisconsin 
the boundaries given to her by act of Congress . . . there 
seems to be little or nothing for a new convention todo. . . 
but to lop off the innovations and rid it of all its progressive 
features,” and to reduce the size of the legislature. The 
Southport T'elegraph*®* urged that “a plain constitution, 
guarding against conferring special privileges, which shall 

. . throw no obstructions in the way of reforms by the 
legislature such as the popular mind shall from time to time 
demand, is what is desired.” 

In the new convention, there were three editors: Rufus 
King, of the Sentinel; J. D. Reymert, of the Norwegian pa- 
per (the Nordlyset); and Moritz Schoeffler, editor of the 
Banner, the German paper, in Milwaukee. Two ex-editors, 
Philo White and Harrison Reed were also members. Editor 
King represented the Whigs of Milwaukee and had a large 
influence in the second convention. The Nordlyset was an 
Independent Democratic paper and its editor was spokesman 
for the Norwegian element.®* Moritz Schoeffler through his 
organ had upheld the constitution with its progressive fea- 
tures.** 

The introduction of the single district system in the elec- 
tion of senators and representatives had been persistently 
urged by the Sentinel® as the only truly representative sys- 
tem. It was endorsed by the other Whig papers and the Ra- 
cine Advocate. Of the action of the new convention, King 
wrote: “The Judiciary is passed in good shape; the article on 
schools is amended and engrossed, the organization of the 
legislature disposed of and last and best the single district 

@ Quoted in Argus, November 30, 1847. 

* Albert O. Barton, “The Beginnings of the Norwegian Press in America,” 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, xvi, 194. 

“The German vote was said to be almost unanimously in favor of the first 


constitution. Green Bay Advocate April 10 and 22, 1847. 
* November 17, 1846. 
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system is adopted. Now if they strike out the odious and 
anti-republican features of the bank article or leave it to be 
voted upon separately, by the people, there is yet hope.” 

The Potosi Republican®’ wrote of the new constitution 
and the northwest boundary question: We have “now not 
only all we asked for before, but more even.” The principle 
of exemption was embodied in a general provision. ‘The ques- 
tion of banks was left to a referendum vote, and the married 
women’s rights was put off for future disposal by the legis- 
lature. 

It was a great victory; character and common sense had 
triumphed over extreme radicalism and partisan politics. 
It is interesting to note that both state banking and an 
elective judiciary are still unsettled problems. 


“February 10, 1848. 














ECHOES OF THE BLACK HAWK WAR 
ALBERT QO. BARTON 


~ connection with the hundredth anniversary of the ran- 
soming of the Hall girls at Blue Mounds in the early part 
of June, 1832, a number of questions have arisen relative to 
this stirring incident of the Black Hawk War. Sylvia and 
Rachel Hall, it will be remembered, were the two white girls 
taken captives at the Indian Creek massacre near Ottawa, 
Illinois, in May, 1832, whose ransom was finally effected at 
Blue Mounds nearly a fortnight later. It will be further 
recalled that after remaining at the Blue Mounds fort one 
day and two nights, they were taken by way of Gratiot’s 
Grove to Galena and home. The questions calling for con- 
sideration are: 

1. Did the Indian Creek massacre occur on May 20 or 
May 21, 1832? 

2. How many white persons were massacred at Indian 
Creek, fifteen or sixteen? 

3. What were the ages of the Hall girls at the time? 

4. Were the girls brought to Blue Mounds on June 1 or 
June 3? 

5. What Indian chiefs were present at the ransoming? 

There appears to be much discrepancy on all these points 
among the historians of the Black Hawk War, much careless 
writing, and a disposition on the part of succeeding historians 


to take for granted the errors of the first writers on the Black 
Hawk War. 
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The questions may perhaps be best taken up in the order 
given. 

The account given by the Hall girls of their captivity is 
dated September 7, 1867, hence was prepared thirty-five 
years after the massacre. It was written by their brother 
John W. Hall and signed by the sisters while he and Rachel 
Hall Munson and her husband were visiting Mrs. Sylvia 
Hall Horn and husband in Nemaha County, Nebraska. This 
manuscript descended to Mrs. James H. Eckels of Chicago, 
granddaughter of Mrs. Munson. In its preamble it states: 
“A short and concise account of the capture, treatment and 
rescue of the two Misses Hall. The capture occurred on the 
20th of May, 1832, in the afternoon, by the Sacs and Foxes, 
and the rescue on the Ist of June following.” 

It will be noticed that the date of the massacre is given 
as May 20. On the other hand, General Henry Atkinson, 
in charge of the American troops in the Black Hawk War, 
in an order issued at Dixon’s Ferry, Illinois, May 27, said: 
“In the attack of the Sac Indians on the settlements on a 
branch of Fox river the 22nd inst. fifteen men, women and 
children were killed. . . .” 

However, historians are generally agreed on May 21 as 
the date of the massacre. Charles M. Scanlan in his history 
of the Hall girls’ episode accepts May 21, and as this date 
fell on Monday and as the men were at work in the fields and 
shop at the time of the massacre this appears to be the cor- 
rect date. 

How many persons were killed in the massacre? Some 
historians give fifteen, others sixteen. Fifteen appears to 
have been the correct number. The discrepancy in this in- 
stance arose, no doubt, from the fact that a brother of the 
Hall girls was missing after the massacre, and was believed 
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to have been killed, but who escaped from the Indians and 
thus was saved. 

The ages of the Hall girls at the time are generally given 
as seventeen for Sylvia Hall and fifteen for Rachel. How- 
ever, as Sylvia Hall was born in February, 1813, she was 
thus slightly over nineteen at the time of the massacre, while 
Rachel was two years younger, or seventeen. Sylvia Hall 
Horn’s tombstone records that she died January 11, 1899, 
aged eighty-five years, ten months, and sixteen days. 

On what date did the Winnebago rescuers of the girls 
bring them to the fort at Blue Mounds? It will be noticed 
that in the preamble to their story the sisters give the date 
as June 1. However, historians almost unanimously have 
given it as June 3. This is undoubtedly due to the first his- 
torian, or historians, giving this date, and subsequent his- 
torians accepting it as unquestioned and making no further 
investigation. 

Thus Stevens says: “On June 3d the Hall girls were 
brought to the fort at Blue Mounds from the camp of the 
Sacs where the Winnebagoes had found them. Here they. 
were delivered to Col. Henry Gratiot, who was momentarily 
stopping on his return trip from his ‘talk’ with the Winne- 
bagoes at the head of Four Lakes.’ Colonel Gratiot, how- 
ever, was not then at the Mounds. 

Peter Parkinson Jr., says: “It was at the Blue Mounds, 
on the night of the third of June, 1832, that the Winnebagoes 
brought in the two Misses Hall, who had been captured on 
the waters of the Fox River, Illinois, a short time previous.” 

Lyman C. Draper gives the date of the rescue as June 3,°* 
as do C. W. Butterfield and R. G. Thwaites. 


*Frank E. Stevens, The Black Hawk War (Chicago, 1903), 180. 

2 “Notes on the Black Hawk War,” Wisconsin Historical Collections, x, 185. 

*Daniel M. Parkinson, “Pioneer Life in Wisconsin,” Wis, Hist. Colls., ii, 
footnote 339. 
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Dr. Thwaites says: “On the third of June they [General 
Dodge and party] arrived at Blue Mounds, just in time to 
receive the Hall girls brought in by White Crow.’* Here is 
perhaps a double error, as General Dodge was not at Blue 
Mounds when the girls were brought in. Lieutenant Ed- 
ward B. Beouchard was in command there. 

Scanlan’s account, without specifying it exactly, makes 
the date of the arrival at the Mounds as June 2, since he ac- 
counts for two days after May 31 before reaching Blue 
Mounds. Scanlan makes the further erroneous statement 
that the girls were met by Colonel Gratiot, who, it appears, 
did not arrive at Blue Mounds until the day after the arrival 
of the Hall girls, although his brother, John Bion Gratiot, 
was there. 

The diary of Colonel Ebenezer Brigham, preserved in 
the archives of. the State Historical Society, would indicate 
that the girls arrived at Blue Mounds June 3, but his diary 
entries are very indefinite and have the appearance of having 
been made at some time later, as for instance, under date of 
June 5 he makes reference to an occurrence of May 27. It 
is also possible, as has been suggested, that he was not at the 
fort when the girls were brought in, but lived at his cabin and 
merely reported for duty at certain fixed times. Certainly 
the small fort could not house the whole settlement at the 
time. 

A number of histories, however, give the date of arrival 
at the Mounds as June 1. A. L. Fulwider, states: “After a 
terrible experience of eleven days, the girls were rescued 
June Ist.’”® 

Wakefield, in his excellent account of the episode of the 


*“The Story of the Black Hawk War,” Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 245. 
* History of Stephenson County, Illinois (Chicago, 1910), 37. 
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Hall girls (1834) says the girls were held captive eleven 
days, which would indicate they were released June 1. 

Finally the Hall sisters themselves not only state in their 
preamble that they were “rescued” June 1, but speak of the 
last day of their journey to the Mounds as the “11th” of their 
captivity, which would correspond to June 1. 

In his memoirs, Esau Johnson, who was one of the volun- 
teers serving at the Blue Mounds fort, says: 


. .. there was eight of us went out to them got the Girls and 
brought them in and my Wife dressed them in some of her clothes Their 
Uncle Charles Hall came out and met us as we were comeing in with the 
Girls That was a time that I cant describe the tears flowed from the 
Eyes both of the Girls and their Uncle for grief and for joy for joy to 
meet each other and for grief that their parentts and were no more Lsic] 
The girls said the Indians gave them in charge of two old Squaws and the 
old Squaws kept them from each other onley once in each day they would 
let them be together about one hour in each day The old Squaws said 
when the Indians killed off all the White men they should marry the 
Indians and raise Corn & Potatoes for them and the Indians would kill 
Bear Deer and Turkeys Elk and Buffalow for them Three days after 
the Indians brought the Girls General Dodge came with his Brigade of 
Iowa Michigan Volunteers got the Girls The Girls wore my Wife's 
Clothes off The Indian had cut their dresses off above the knees At 
Galena Jo Daviess County they got clothles] and sent back my wife’s 
clothle]s. They ate their first meal at my table.® 


The most conclusive “internal evidence,” however, that 
the girls reached Blue Mounds June 1, is found in the jour- 
nal of Colonel Henry Gratiot, sub-agent of Indian affairs, 
now preserved in the bureau of Indian affairs at Washington. 

Apparently Gratiot was at Gratiot’s Grove, Lafayette 
County, June 2, for in a journal entry dated June 2, he says, 
in part: “ ... I started immediately and on arriving at 
Porter’s grove near Blue Mound, I found that the bad feel- 
ing of the whites towards the Winnebagoes had been re- 


* On file in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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newed, and that they had made prisoners of the whole party 
who had brought the ransomed women. . . .’” 

It will be remembered that it was after reaching Blue 
Mounds certain Indians were held as hostages for the good 
behavior of the others. 

Later on in the journal occurs this entry: “At a council 
held at Porter’s grove on the 3d day of June 1832 by Gen. H. 
Dodge and Henry Gratiot Esqr. on the [part of the] U.S. 
and Whirling Thunder, White Crow, Spotted Arm, Broken 
Shoulder, Little Priest, Old Soldier, Swallow, and 20 
brave[s] and warriors on the part of the Winnebagoes. 

“White Crow, said... .’* 

This indicates that the girls were well on the way to 
Galena on June 3 and corresponds to the statement in their 
account reading: 


We remained here in the fort (at Blue Mounds) two nights and one 
day; obtained here a change of clothing. It was now about the first of 
June. We started in company with the same 26 Indians and a company 
of soldiers, with the Indian agent Henry Gratiot, for Gratiot’s Grove, 
which place we reached at night, and remained over night with a family, 
the agent and interpreter remaining with us, while the Indians camped 
near by. Next morning White Crow made a speech to the company in 
which he referred to the incident of our rescue. He also proposed to 
give each of us a Sac squaw for a servant during life, which we declined, 
telling him that we did not desire to have them placed in such a situation. 
Then we, in company with the troops, went on to the fort at the White 
Oak Springs (the Indians bidding us a final adieu at Gratiot’s Grove). 
Here we remained three or four days, when J. W. Hall, our dear brother, 
whom we supposed murdered, met us, and from whom we learned that 
all the families that were at the house of Davis, and all the individuals 
that were present, were killed, himself excepted. 


This entry, it will be seen, also lists the Indian chieftains 
present and presumably answers the fifth question as to what 
Indian chiefs accompanied the girls to Blue Mounds. 

™M. M. Quaife ed., “Journals and Reports of the Black Hawk War,” 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xii, 400. 
* Ibid., 401. 
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Various other entries in the Gratiot Journal point in- 
ferentially to June 1 as the date of arrival at Blue Mounds. 
In the light of all this evidence it appears to be conclusively 
shown that the girls arrived there June 1. The explanation 
of the hitherto prevalent belief that they arrived June 3 
probably lies in the fact that the girls were finally turned 
over to General Dodge, June 3, thus completing the transac- 
tion. 

Possibly attention may be called to another item. Among 
the Black Hawk War papers preserved in the State Histori- 
cal Library is a partially destroyed letter from Blue Mounds 
(probably from the commandant), with signature missing 
and which reads (as far as preserved) :° 


Blue Mound Fort June 4th, 1832. 
General Dodge 
Sir 
Having learned there had arrived at Galena some small cannon 
& swivells I have taken the liberty to ask your aid in getting one of them. 
The bearer Mr. Collins will proceed to Galena and should this request 
be granted return with all speed... . 


This letter indicates that General Dodge was not then 
at Blue Mounds. In the part of the letter preserved there is, 
furthermore, no reference to the Hall girls, which there prob- 
ably would have been had they just arrived the day before. 
The girls and their Indian entourage had probably all left 
for Gratiot’s Grove. 

It may be of further interest to note that Gratiot’s jour- 
nal states that the parley between General Dodge and the 
Winnebago chiefs at the St. Cyr point on Lake Mendota 
was held May 26, 1832, instead of May 25, as usually given, 


*Ebenezer Brigham Papers, Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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it being possible, however, that the parley ran over into a 
second day. At any rate, the entry reads: 


At a council held at the head of the Four Lakes on the 26th day 
of May, 1832, by Gen. H. Dodge commanding the militia of Iowa county 
and Henry Gratiot Esqr. sub indian Agent, on the part of the United 
States: and the following chiefs, to wit: Old Turtle, Spotted Arm, Little 
Black, Silver, and Man Eater (Who being sick was represented by his 
sister and daughter), with their Brave and Warriors, on the part of the 
Winnebago Indians, the following ‘‘talk’’ was held.'® 


After a hundred years, it thus appears, in view of the 
many discrepancies among earlier writers on the subject, that 
a “definitive” history of the Black Hawk War remains to be 
written. 


* Quaife, op.cit., 405. 














NECEDAH IN EARLY DAYS 
Bertua V. THomson, M.D. 


| was born at Necedah in a little house next to my aunt’s 
large home. My uncle, E. S. Miner, was a member of the 
T. Weston Lumber Company of Necedah. This company 
owned a sawmill, a grist mill, and a dry goods store there. 
My uncle was elected judge of his county and postmaster of 
his town. He also served in both the state assembly and the 
state senate. My aunt, Mrs. Serena Miner, baked the first 
pan of biscuits for the men in the woods, and her oldest 
daughter, Ella, was the first white child born at Necedah. 

When I was little more than two years old, my mother 
died. She left five children, the youngest being only a few 
months old. This baby and I were boarded out wherever 
opportunity offered. My father was born in Canada of 
English, French, and Scotch extraction. He was a hard- 
working man of good habits, but he was never able to ac- 
cumulate a great amount of money. He was very fond of his 
children and though he could have had us adopted, he would 
not part with us. Some of the people who took care of us 
were very kind and some were not. I can remember each one 
very distinctly. Sometimes my little sister and I were at the 
same place and sometimes we were separated. Just how long 
this condition continued I do not remember, but I do know 
that after a time my father had a home and my oldest sister 
kept house for us. During these times I attended school. 
When I was seven years old, my father married a woman 
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who had one child. I remember how overjoyed we were when 
that little baby was coming to live with us. 

Soon my father received an offer to “tote,” carrying sup- 
plies from Necedah to the landing. This landing was near 
the west bank of the Yellow River, twenty miles north of 
Necedah and eight miles east of “Hog Island,” where there 
was a small mill owned by a few men whose timber was 
brought to the landing, rafted or cribbed, and then floated 
down the Yellow River to Necedah. These people had large 
barns and a warehouse at the landing, where they kept the 
supplies. I well remember that when this offer to bring the 
supplies came, my father made a remark so characteristic of 
a man’s ideas at that time. “I don’t like to take the children 
out of school,” he said, “but as they are all girls, it doesn’t 
make so much difference.”’ I had one brother, a clerk in the 
store at Necedah, who later came to help father on the farm. 
In the winter father drew the supplies and in the summer he 
farmed and raised chickens, pigs, and cattle. 

We had one neighbor one and one-half miles from us, 
and across the river about two miles away lived another neigh- 
bor and his family. This man’s name was Jarvis; he kept a 
tavern and sold liquor. The country was full of birds, flow- 
ers, mosses, ferns, and berries. Blueberries and cranberries 
grew in abundance in their seasons. There were huckleberries, 
wintergreen berries, strawberries, and wild raspberries less 
numerous. There were also large, clean, delicious blueberries 
as we never see these days. It was my delight to get out 
into the fresh air with the birds and flowers and sweet odors. 

Indians were frequent passers, visitors, and campers near 
our home, especially during the blueberry and cranberry sea- 
sons. They were from the Menominee and Potawatomi 
tribes and they came together and worked together. One time 
my father gave them a piece of land to plant. They put in 
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potatoes and then went away until fall. When they returned, 
expecting to find potatoes, they found only a few stalks and 
could not understand why the tubers were not there. These 
Indians wore blankets. The men wore leggings of buckskin, 
and moccasins, the women wore skirts and blouses, beaded 
moccasins, and beads around the neck. They seemed dirty 
and often smelled of skunk which their chief used to say was 
good for their health. The squaws always carried the pack 
and the papoose. The child was attached to a straight piece 
of wood with some kind of a strap that passed over the head 
and was kept in place by the shoulders. These Indians were 
usually friendly unless they had had “fire water” as they 
called whiskey. There was one, “Little Bill Crow,” who was 
a desperate character when he was drunk and that was usual 
if he could get the “fire water.” 

The Potawatomi chief, who was always with them, was 
called ““Miner Jim” because he did so much trading with my 
uncle, who could speak and understand the Indian language. 
At this time the Indians never knocked but walked right in. 
This often seemed stealthy as they came so quietly that one 
could not hear them. They also had a habit of looking in the 
window, giving a very uncanny feeling. They always carried 
a well-sharpened knife easily accessible. I remember seeing 
a squaw draw this knife on my stepmother, who immediately 
grabbed a poker. The knife was sheathed. We children were 
taught never to allow them to think that we were afraid of 
them. Chief Jim decided one time to take unto himself an- 
other man’s wife, deserting his Mary. Mary followed them. 
When she asked if we had seen them and was told that they 
had passed, she took out her knife and said, “Me kill him.” 
Soon she returned with her Jim. 

On the island lived Mr. and Mrs. Blake. Mrs. Blake was 
part Indian and a very nice woman. In her youth she helped 
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my aunt with the children. My parents and the Blakes used 
to exchange calls. One Saturday they went to visit the Blakes 
and promised to return before dark. My younger sister and 
still younger stepbrother and I were left in charge. We did 
all the Saturday work, locked all the doors, and went up- 
stairs to study. Soon we heard a swearing Indian whipping a 
pony. Looking out we saw Bill Crow and knew that he was 
drunk. He passed by the house without stopping, we watched 
him out of sight, and were thankful that he had gone and 
felt that we were safe. Dark came and no parents. Finally 
we heard a knock and supposing it to be a white person, 
opened the door—to drunken Bill Crow. He asked for our 
parents and was told that they would be in soon, but when 
they did not come, he got bolder and bolder. There were guns 
strapped on the wall of the room and I could shoot but that 
Indian was between me and the guns. He told me that he 
wanted potatoes. I told him that I would sell him some at 
a certain price. He was satisfied. I brought the potatoes and 
he counted out the money. I took it, and then he commenced 
to quarrel and say that I had cheated him. Alice, who was 
quick-witted enough to pretend to side with him, told me that 
if I had cheated him to give him back his money. I declared 
that I had not cheated him and that I would not give back 
the money. I knew I dared not show the “white feather.” 
He would quarrel for a time and then sit down. After a few 
moments he would start it all over again. Just how long this 
would last without his getting dangerous I did not know. I 
was a happy child when I heard my father’s step on the walk. 
We were taught never to “tattle” and we thought it cowardly 
to own that we had been frightened by anything. Hence, we 
never told our parents anything that happened unless they 
discovered it for themselves, as they did this time. 
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I remember the time when my sister, three years my 
senior, and I were left alone. We had locked the doors and 
had settled for the evening. Finally Menominee Mary, a 
good squaw, and two little girls arrived. They came in, sat 
down, and said nothing. We wondered why they were there. 
We were not afraid of them. My sister discovered that we 
were out of candles. (We never used kerosene lamps when 
the folks were gone.) She wanted me to go to the storehouse 
and get some more candles. I was afraid to go alone so she 
told Mary, and Mary told the little girls to go with me. I 
found the candles and came out of the store. Then the girls 
said something in the Indian language which I did not un- 
derstand, pointed to something behind me, and ran. I ran 
because they did—I did not want to be left alone. When we 
returned, they laughed heartily and told Mary. They had 
told me that the Indians were coming. She explained to me 
that there were no Indians, and how she did scold them! 
Later in the evening some one tried to break open the front 
door. It was then that we found out why Mary was there. 
She immediately went to the front door. What she said or 
did we never knew, but these young Indians disappeared and 
soon Mary went home. She must have heard them plotting 
and came to protect us. We said nothing about this to our 
parents. 

Shortly after this my father told an Indian that he would 
give him every other pig for all he brought in. The pigs had 
littered in the woods. Several of the Indians went pig-hunt- 
ing and each wanted to keep his pigs. There was one, Tall 
Bill Crow, who was a good Indian and an honest man. He 
had placed his pigs in a little pen on top of the ground. 
Father sent me to get one, and these were the first I saw. 
I selected the one I wanted and then Bill interfered. He told 
me that Menominee Mary had a lot but had put hers under 
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the ground. I found the pigs as Bill had described. Now 
came my contact with Mary. She looked at me and said, 
“You no take my pigs.” No, I did not, nor did I tell father 
that she had any. Instead I told him that Bill had refused 
to let me have one. Father said something very uncompli- 
mentary to Bill and took the pig. Bill said nothing, and I 
have often wondered what he thought. 

Sometimes father would take me to the woods with him. 
The cook gave me molasses pie and beans cooked under the 
ground. I have never tasted anything so delicious. Father 
and one of my sisters used to have “fever and ague” (mala- 
ria). They shook until one thought their teeth would drop 
out. Blue flag grew plentifully in the marshes. The roots 
were cut in thin slices and placed in whiskey and then let 
stand. A dose of this three times a day would cure them. 
When the whiskey was needed, I rode a horse to the tavern 
to get it. This road was across the river through the woods 
and very lonely. Sometimes there were Indians camped 
there. I had been told to put my trust in God when I was 
afraid. Just where to find God or how to put my trust in 
Him I did not know. I thought He must be some place in 
the sky, hence I would look up to the heavens and then feel 
perfectly safe. 

Once they gave me a little calf. I took all the care of 
her and when she was old enough, I did all of her milking. 
When I left home, she would let no one else touch her and 
they had to kill her. 

I do not know how long we had lived at the landing when 
a railroad went through. I shall never forget how excited we 
were over the first cars we ever saw, and how father cut away 
all the brush so that we might have a good view. One day 
my younger sister and I each took a large wooden water pail 
full of those clean, luscious blueberries to the station to sell. 
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As we reached the station, the train pulled in. A man jumped 
off saying, “How much do you want for those berries?” 'This 
‘ame so unexpectedly that I did not know what I should 
charge and I said that they were fifty cents. He took them 
pail and all. How the folks laughed at us when we returned. 

There were many snakes both on land and in the water— 
water snakes, striped snakes, green snakes, grass snakes, 
rattlesnakes, blow snakes, pine snakes, and so on. The 
rattlers were usually in the leaves, or old stumps and logs, 
where the blueberries grew. You know the rattler is sort of 
a gentleman. That is, he always gives a warning before ai- 
tacking. After we learned their habits, we managed very 
comfortably. One time I was coming home from the barns 
when a snake different from any that I had seen came after 
me. Its head was raised a few inches above its body and it 
was coming very fast. I have often wondered what unseen 
force made me turn and look that snake in the eye until it 
finally crawled away. I do not know what kind it was nor 
have I ever seen its like since. Turtles were quite common, 
and the Yellow River abounded in sand banks. We used to 
follow the turtles’ tracks in the sand and find where they had 
buried their eggs. Deer and wild game were plentiful. It 
was not unusual for my brother to kill four deer a day. He 
used to ship them to Milwaukee. 

We children had learned to swim a little by going into 
the river. One time my younger sister and I went in when 
the water was rising and the current very swift. It carried us 
out, and we could not swim well enough to get back to land. 
Each time we tried, the current took us out. We worked this 
way for some time. Our strength was giving out when we 
struck a raft anchored in the stream. By means of this we 
finally got out. When we were dressing, we promised never 
to tell any one and wondered what “Pa” would have done if 
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we had drowned, for then he would have had no one to “pick 
the potato bugs.” No one need tell me that drowning is an 
easy death. It is suffocating—no breath, and water rushing 
through the nose and mouth. 

Soon two families moved in to the south of us—’Thomas 
McConnell and a man by the name of Thompson. Mrs. 
Thompson was a daughter of John Brown. After all the 
tragedies she had known, her only son was accidently killed 
by a companion when they were hunting. I think they 
moved to Sturgeon Bay later. Mr. McConnell thought that 
he was going to raise cranberries on a large scale. He took 
up a lot of vines, hired us children to pick and separate them, 
and boys to push them into the marsh with a crotched stick. 
This project never matured to any extent. This man started 
the first newspaper in Necedah and in Winneconne also, I 
think. One of his sons became a very famous artist, using 
the name of McCameron. (Cameron was his mother’s maiden 
name.) ‘Two of the sons live in Texas. One, Charles, is a 
writer. 

When I was fourteen years old my brother, to whom I 
had appealed, because, as I said, I was “growing up in ignor- 
ance,’ found me a place in Necedah where I could work for 
my board and go to school. At this age I could cook, wash, 
iron, make beds, mend, feed cattle, milk, make butter, and 
so on. I was with the principal of the school for a time. They 
moved away, and I found another place. Here I stayed for 
years, and they always treated me as part of the family. I 
loved children, and as there were plenty of them in the fam- 
ily, I was very useful. Although my aunt lived there, I was 
a stranger to them and I was glad to be independent. Later 
I became quite a favorite with my aunt’s family. Often I was 
very lonesome but I was determined to stay at it even if the 
work was hard. I used to study geography, spelling, and 
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so on while I was washing dishes or ironing. My parents 
moved to Nebraska and wanted me to go with them, but I 
wanted to finish school. I finally graduated from high school 
as valedictorian. I took the teachers’ examination, passed, 
and taught for five years in the graded schools of Necedah. 

All this time I had wanted to study medicine. I saw that 
I could never make enough money at teaching to do this. 
Forty dollars a month for nine months a year was considered 
good pay at that time. I can not remember the time when 
any of the family was sick that they did not call on me. When 
I was but a small child, I could rub away headaches. I was 
full of life and joy and something of a tomboy but when any- 
one was sick I was a transformed being, ready to give up 
everything to help. My mother was a healing medium and 
did a great deal of that work when she was carrying me. 
I have often wondered if this had anything to do with this 
desire of mine. When I went to Necedah, I heard no end of 
good things about my mother. People seemed to worship her. 
My desire became strong to be such a woman as my mother 
would have wished me to be. 

When I had been teaching at Necedah for five years, I 
received a letter from my oldest sister, who was living at 
Wellington, Kansas, begging me to come and live with them. 
At first I hesitated but when she wrote me that she was sick, 
I went. After a hard school year, going so much farther 
south than the climate I had been used to and in the heat of 
summer, it nearly finished me for a time. I got a country 
school and taught for a few months all the time thinking 
about the doctor in me but I did not know how to manage it. 
Finally I wrote to the women’s medical colleges in large cities 
like New York and Chicago telling them that I wanted to 
study medicine and had no money. I asked if there were any 
way that a girl could work her way through such a school. 
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From New York came a reply advising me to go to a nurses’ 
training school. These schools were not so plentiful, and I 
did not know where to find one. Again I wrote to the large 
cities, this time addressing my queries to the matron of train- 
ing schools for nurses. I finally discovered that there were 
two vomen physicians at Wellington. I called on them and 
explained what I wanted to do. They told me to write to the 
Illinois Training School for Nurses at Chicago. I did this 
and received a letter requesting a certificate of health and 
moral character. ‘These women examined me and would not 
take a cent. Soon after I had complied with these require- 
ments, I was accepted and started at once for Chicago. 

My aunt and uncle were vacationing in the South, and 
I had said nothing of my intention to any of my relatives 
except this sister. My aunt had never wanted me to study 
medicine, but my uncle seemed pleased over the idea. When 
he returned to Chicago from the South, he was the first to 
call on me at the Cook County Hospital. The Illinois Train- 
ing School, while I was there, had charge of the nursing at 
the Cook County and the Presbyterian hospitals. After 
graduating from there, I took a position in the Brainerd, 
Minnesota, Railroad Hospital as head nurse. This was a 
nice place but afforded only a small salary, so I returned to 
Chicago to private nursing where I could make more money 
and get to the medical college sooner. The college gave me 
a year off for my work as a nurse. 

In 1895 I graduated from the Women’s Medical School 
of Northwestern University. Some friends were responsible 
for my coming to Oshkosh. I had done special work in bac- 
teriology before starting to practice. C. W. Oviatt was the 
principal surgeon in these parts. I did his microscopical work 
and gave anesthetics, and he sent many women patients to 
me. Mayor Idason appointed me city physician. I was the 
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first woman to hold such a position in the United States. 
Later Dr. W. A. Gordon, who was the superintendent of the 
Northern Hospital for the Insane, asked me to come there as 
an assistant physician. I was there for three and a half years 
and really opened the insane hospitals in Wisconsin to wom- 
en. ‘They have had a woman physician there ever since. 

I finally returned to Oshkosh to do private practice again. 
In 1914 I fell from my wheel and fractured my femur. I 
was in the hospital for twenty-two weeks. I was lame after 
this but gradually grew better so that I could carry on. In 
the spring of 1919 the city commission elected me full-time 
health officer. I was the first woman, and I think the only 
woman, in the state to hold the position. 

I have opened three positions for women, carried a private 
practice for years, taken an active interest in all public wel- 
fare of the city, state, and nation, hence I feel that my cycle 
of usefulness has been quite complete. 




















FOND DU LAC, ITS SAWMILLS AND 
FREEDMEN—A SKETCH 


Britt Hooker 


ae no city of importance in Wisconsin has under- 
gone in the life of one man a greater improvement in 
appearance than Fond du Lac, the one-time frontier strag- 
gling town of my birth which I seldom mention except as 
‘““Fondy,” the name my honored sire used almost invariably. 

Then (1856) “Lower Town,” the sawmill district, was 
the busiest part of the city, and night and day a great bat- 
tery of circular saws was ripping into the pine logs that had 
been towed across Lake Winnebago to be made into lumber, 
laths, and shingles. I distinctly remember that when a saw 
struck a knot in a log there was a slowing down of the song 
it sang, resuming with a sharp whizz or whine, or both; and 
there was no let-up day or night. The riverside from Arndt 
Street to the shore of the lake was occupied by a number of 
mills, and acres of logs floated in the wide river and out into 
the lake. On these I played with other children, but not until 
my father, a burly iron molder in Peacock’s foundry near by, 
had taught me to tread, spinning a log about as fast as my 
bare feet could act; not only this, but putting me on his back 
he took me out beyond the logs, showed me how to use my 
arms and legs, and then cast me off into water that was deep 
enough for a deep draft logging tug to navigate. 

Millions of feet of lumber were piled in every direction, 
while laths and shingles were stacked in great pyramids that 
covered acres that were, the last time I visited Lower Town, 
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as bare as they were when the Indians camped there and 
hunted. The names of only two of the leading sawmill own- 
ers come to me now, those of Galloway and Sexmith, but I 
believe these were the most important of the lumber makers 
of that early period. Perhaps I remember the Sexmiths bet- 
ter than I do the Galloways because Sexmith had a grocery 
store adjoining the new railway (Chicago and Northwestern) 
where the tracks crossed Arndt Street, and where, before 
there was a war-tax on tobacco, I used to go for “fine-cut.” 
The clerk would dig it out of a barrel and jam it down into a 
large cornucopia made of coarse brown wrapping paper. I 
always gave him two large copper pennies, almost as large as 
our present half dollar, and I must have received in return a 
full half pound of tobacco to take to my daddy at the foundry 
where he was foreman in the molding shop. 

Across from the store, diagonally, on the east side of the 
track, lived a playmate, Willie Jones; just to the west, on 
the opposite side of the street, lived a York state pioneer 
family named Waters. In front of their house was a row of 
willow trees. Sawdust was everywhere, even around these 
fast-growing trees, and the earth to the center of the street 
was spongy under my bare feet. A little east, just south of 
the Cottonwood Street public school, my father lived during 
the Civil War, and it was here I had one of my first thrills— 
the homecoming of my Uncle Jimmy on furlough at 2 o’clock 
one winter morning. I can see him now in his uniform at the 
door behind which my little sister and I stood in our night 
clothes. It was here, after midnight also, that a messenger 

‘roused my father and mother and children from sound sleep 
to inform us that Uncle Joshua (Uncle “Josh” dad called 
him) had arrived at the aforesaid Cottonwood school with 
a carload of freed negro slaves. We all dressed, and in later 
years I have been proud to say that I helped in my childish 
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way to welcome the first consignment of freedmen to Wis- 
consin after the close of the war. 

Uncle Joshua Goss was for years, I afterward learned, 
one of the underground agents of abolition days. He took 
these negroes—all of them—to log cabins he built for them 
on his farm just west of the old tollgate, gradually found em- 
ployment for them, and sowed the seed of prosperity among 
them, for be it known that even now the descendants of these 
negroes living at Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, and other towns in 
central Wisconsin, become enthusiastic at the mention of his 
name. 

My father, odd as it may seem of one so loyal, charitable, 
and generous, was opposed to the war, and denounced it 
whenever opportunity afforded; but I later learned that it 
was due largely to the fact that he disagreed with Uncle 
Joshua, who was, he said, beggaring himself in his efforts in 
behalf of the slave. In later years, however, my father, 
Darius Daniel Hooker, acquired a classical education, read 
such works as Josephus, poured over volume after volume 
of ancient history, and discovered and admitted that no 
greater injustice ever was legalized than the enslavement of 
the negro in our southern states. 

In my visits to Wisconsin cities the past forty or fifty 
years, I have met a few of the originals of that shivering 
contingent of freedmen, one a barber at Fond du Lac who 
had started to shave away some of my gray beard, but who 
nearly dropped his razor in amazement when I told him that 
as a child I helped to welcome these homeless yet light- 
hearted and happy folk to Fond du Lac. I think he was one 
of several families of Johnsons. 

I have been reliably informed that the first billiard hall 
that was successfully operated at Fond du Lac was owned 
by one of these Johnsons, and I am happy to say enjoyed the 
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patronage and respect of the better class of citizens of the 
old Fountain City. Others, no doubt, achieved even greater 
prominence in the affairs of that city, and became as did the 
Johnsons, homeowners and taxpayers. 

It is true that Joshua Goss spent every cent he had to 
carry out his ideas relating to the slave, for it was family talk 
even in my boyhood that when he passed on to his well-earned 
reward he was quite penniless, and while his farm had gone 
the way of everything else he owned, he had a good name 
which deserves more than these few lines in the recorded his- 
tory of Wisconsin, but which I am sorry to say I am not 
properly qualified to write. Perhaps some day someone whose 
heart bled as did Joshua Goss’ because of the treatment of 
fellow men will arise and give the readers of the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History some substantial details. 

But returning to the logs and the lumber and the laths, 
shingles and sawdust. No one who owned a horse and wagon 
—and almost everyone did—ever bought any wood. Sexmith 
and Galloway were only too glad to have us come and take 
away loads of slabs, some of them wastefully thick, for the 
incinerator of a later day had not been thought of or at least 
applied to the problem. The river and the lake were covered 
with this rubbish, and sometimes I wonder whether some of 
the waste that was hauled away to the gullies nearby still 
contains scraps of the evidence of this great harvest of the 
pine trees; in some places I have visited during later years 
what we once called gullies are flat as the plains of the Texas 
Panhandle or those of Biblical Sharon, and here and there 
- homes of prosperous descendants of the sawmill folk are 
dotted over them. 

It is all to me a great and wonderful metamorphosis. The 
pine is gone, so is the sawmill; no more does anyone hear that 
eerie music that once came from the great saw as the machin- 
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ery drew the logs against it. No doubt there are hundreds 
living today in this locality who have never even suspected 
that once upon a time any such thing was going on in that 
neighborhood; or that the tongues of the Belgian French 
wagged as often on the streets of Lower ‘Town as did those 
of the York state Yankee, two elements that largely made 
up the folk of the neighborhood. We called the Belgians 
“Beljacks,” and the name of “LeQue” was as common 
among them as the name of “Smith” among the Yankees, 
who came around the Great Lakes from the Adirondacks 
to boss the job of denuding the Wisconsin forests of their 
trees and manufacturing it into lumber with the assistance 
of the big families that crossed the Atlantic from Antwerp 
and other Belgian cities to do most of the hard work. 














DOCUMENTS 
GERMAN PIONEER LETTERS 


The following introductory note was kindly supplied by 
Arthur R. Boerner of Milwaukee, grandson of Friederich 
Borner, to whom we are likewise indebted for the translation 
of this entire series of German pioneer letters ——Eprror. 

Friederich Hilgen, 1805-78, and William Schroder 
(Schroeder), 1812-82, came to Milwaukee in 1844 from 
Charleston, South Carolina, and immediately set out on foot 
to find a suitable location for a settlement. They walked 
north along the Green Bay Road to New Dublin (now 
Hamilton), thence to the present site of Cedarburg, where 
Cedar Creek flowing through a deep rock channel offered 
potential power for a mill. 

Their first undertaking was to cut a road through the 
virgin forest from the Green Bay Road to the site they had 
chosen. They then erected a mill, a store, and some dwell- 
ings, in what is now the heart of Cedarburg. In 1855 they 
built the five-story grist mill which is still in use. It is a 
notably fine structure of native limestone “built for the ages” 
by old country craftsmen. 

Friederich Borner (Boerner), 1812-78, was born in 
Kirch Hatten, Duchy of Oldenburg, and emigrated to 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1837. In 1846 he traveled to 
Wisconsin territory to visit his brother-in-law Hilgen and 
his friend Schréder. That he liked the country is evidenced 
by his selection of a farm, purchased the same year, and by 
the financial assistance which he lent to the Hilgen and 
Schréder enterprises. Before the year 1846 was ended, he 
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had decided to move to Cedarburg. In 1848 he journeyed 
to Oldenburg to visit his old home and win recruits for the 
new settlement. The following spring he moved to Cedar- 
burg, where as a merchant and farmer he became an active 
member of the community. 

The letters of Hilgen and Schroder tell a typical story of 
community building in Wisconsin territory. The vision, 
courage, and enterprise of the pioneer are clearly reflected. 
In contrast Louisa Borner Hilgen’s letters express a pathetic 
yearning for feminine companions. The letters of F. Rébken 
and Christopher Borner are included because they indicate 
the motives and conditions which brought German settlers 
to America. 


Addressed to: Mr. F. Borner, 
Charliston, 
S.C. 
Milwaukee, July 25, 1845. 
Dear Brother-in-law: 

Yesterday I received your worthy letter of July 10 with 
the draft for $402. I will repay you this amount with 6 per 
cent interest. You do me a great favor in letting me have 
this money, because I am now doing much building. Our 
business is going very well. It is a joy to watch the mill. 
Mr. H. Streibing of New York was here last week and vis- 
ited me. I drove to the mill with him. It pleased him a great 
deal. He said he had never had a better trip. He would like 
to live there. We ordered many things from him to be sent 
to us. I have rented my store downstairs for $150 a year. 
We still live upstairs. I have rented the small house to a doc- 
tor by the name of Wanderly for $100. Dear brother-in-law, 
we were very pleased to learn that you are all well and happy 
and that your dear wife is getting better. As for us, we are 
all well and happy. We had a great deal of hot weather. 
Last week it was 102 degrees in the shade. Eight days ago 
my sister Margreta and Wendehaff’s father-in-law with two 
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sons arrived here from Germany. She is very well and sends 
many greetings, also a greeting to you all from our mother 
at Blaerfelde { ?]. They are well and happy. She still works 
hard. My dear brother-in-law, please tell my sister that I 
think the two of us must visit her again. Brother Ernst and 
cousin C. Borner are still single. Gesine will be married this 
fall to John Peterman. Jorgen Haverkast’s two sons will 
also come here this summer. They wanted to come with my 
sister but could not because the ship was too full. Now, many 
greetings from me and my wife to you all and all relatives 
and acquaintances. I cannot name them all. Also many 
greetings from William Schréder to you all and to brother. 
The draft and the letter concerning Heide’s money were re- 
ceived by him and he will write in a short time. 

Dear brother-in-law, I think this letter is as good [an 
acknowledgment] for the money as a note. My wife knows 
about it too. Write again soon. In haste. 

Your faithful brother-in-law, 
Friederich Hilgen 


Addressed to: Mr. F. Borner, 
Charliston, 
S.C. 
[ Milwaukee], July 2, 1846. 
Dear brother-in-law F.. Borner: 

Since I happen to be at Milwaukee, I cannot miss the 
opportunity of writing you a short letter. Night before last 
we received three letters, 2 from you with the draft to Stal- 
man, 1 from Streibing. Also the goods which you ordered 
arrived. I am taking them out now. Last night I received the 
letter with the draft for $500. The land we bought at once, 
on the second day after you left, for $620. He must move 
next May. $420 was paid immediately, the other $200 in two 
months. If we want to sow wheat, he must give it up this fall. 
Schroder received the deed immediately. I gave Stalman 
the draft yesterday. He thanks you a thousand times. Give 
our greetings to the two brothers from us all. They did right, 
and I thank them both. Dear brother-in-law, Backhus should 
have risked it as we did and he would have done well. We are 
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all well and happy. I have no more time. I must load. Will 
soon write you more. Greetings to your dear wife and Anna 
and all acquaintances from us all. Hastily written. 
Your affectionate brother-in-law, 
F. Hilgen 
Write again soon. 


Addressed to: Mr. Friederich Borner, 
Charleston, 
S.C. 
Washington County, W.T., July 10, 1846. 
Dear friend Friederich Borner: 

I have received your last letter of June 7 and see that 
you returned to your loved ones speedily, in good health, and 
without misfortune, which pleases us greatly. We are all 
well and happy. I bought the land of Mr. Seket which has 
the spring and adjoins my land, on May 28 for $620, and 
I will transfer it to you for the same price, that is provided 
you want it for yourself and will come here to live within the 
next two or three years. Should you decide to stay there, or 
if death or other misfortune should hinder your coming, I 
will reserve the right as the adjoining property holder to take 
the land myself and will pay back your money in full immedi- 
ately. These are my conditions, my dear Friederich, and I 
hope you consider them right. Regarding the other 80 acres 
that adjoin, the circumstances remain the same. I have of- 
fered $400 and he wants $500, and you must decide for your- 
self what you want to do. Shall I increase my offer? I do 
not think that I can buy it for $400 as I had long hoped to do. 

Dear Friederich, yesterday I went to Milwaukee and 
bought 80 acres for myself for $325. The land lies not far 
from my house, that is the west half of the southwest quarter 
of section 27, town 10, range 21. You can see it on the map. 
We received our things on July 1 in good order. I have had 
no letter from Jiirgen or Gerhard. Yesterday and today it 
has been very hot here, about like at Charleston. Since you 
left here, it has been very dry. It did not rain during the en- 
tire month of June. On the afternoon of July 4th we had a 
terrible rain and heavy thunderstorm. Rye and wheat are 
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almost ripe. I have no further news to write you, beyond 
many greetings from your brother-in-law Hilgen and wife 
and children. They are all well. Greet my brothers and 
George and your brother Christian and Backhus and Anna, 
and in closing many greetings to yourself and your dear wife 
from us all. 
Your friend, 
William Schroder 


Addressed to: Mr. F. Borner, 
Charliston, 
S.C. 
Oldenburg, August 2, 1846. 
Dear brother-in-law F. Borner: 

I hope this letter finds you all in good health. As for us, 
we are all well and happy. The two letters and the drafts 
I have duly received so I am answering immediately. The 4th 
of July was well celebrated here. We started at 4 o’clock in 
the morning and continued until 2 o’clock at night. We had 
a beautiful parade; four musicians, one drummer, one with a 
fife, two with clarinets. When that was finished, we had a 
speech in German and English. Then it rained hard. When 
that was over, we started to dance. The dance floor was laid 
behind my house under the trees. There were about 200 peo- 
ple. If it had not rained, around 500 would have come. My 
wife wished that you were with us to see how the people enjoy 
themselves here. We had a very dry summer. On July 10 
the temperature was 98 degrees. For 8 days it rained 
heavily. Now the weather is good. The crops grow well. 
I have cut most of my wheat and rye, and the hay also. Your 
draft for $500 I gave to William Schréder immediately. He 
wanted me to keep it and said it would be soon enough for 
you to pay when you come here. I told him that the interest 
would be too high for you because you had the money on 
hand. So he took it immediately. He said if you come the 
land shall be yours, if you do not come, he will keep it. Dear 
brother-in-law, you cannot imagine how much the land is in 
demand here. In town 10 and 11 everything is sold. Town 
12 will soon be sold also. Now very well-to-do Germans are 
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coming in here. Mennel[ ‘] on the Green Bay road 3 miles 
from here sold his farm with all personal property for $1,175. 
30 acres were clear, the whole farm was 80 acres. Four young 
people from Jeiver [ probably Jever, Germany] bought it— 
that is they want to buy much more besides. Dear brother- 
in-law, I am sorry that Backhus is bankrupt. I pity his wife 
and children. I think it is best not to carry on business be- 
yond what one understands. There is a young man from 
Goldenstedt here on Liining’s farm. He wants to buy here. 
His name is Bredemyer. He knows Kleinbek well. My oats 
is doing very well on the land that you burned off. I wish 
you could see it now. We have not yet received any letters 
from Germany. Dear brother-in-law, now many thousand 
greetings from me and my dear wife and children to you and 
your dear wife, and Anna, Christian and Backhus and his 
wife, and Gerhard and Jiirgen Schréder. Also a greeting 
from William Schroder to you all. 
Your affectionate brother-in-law, 
Friederich Hilgen 

Write again soon. 


Addressed to: Mr. Friederich Borner, 
Charleston, 
S.C. 
Milwaukee, Aug. 14, 1846. 
Dear friend F. Borner: 

I received your last letter of July 28 on August 12 and 
also the enclosed draft for $620 for the 80 acres of land which 
we bought for you from John Seket, which we certify by the 
signature of our names. 

[Signed] Fried Hilgen 
William Schréder 
Dear Friend: 

I have leased your land on half shares to Mr. Asche and 
I have arranged with him to clear the land where the wood 
has been chopped down for $6 1% an acre. That will perhaps 
be 6 or 7 acres, so when you come in one or two years the land 
will be all seeded and ready and you will get one-half of ev- 
erything that is produced thereon. I have done this exactly 
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as I did with the man on my land. Hope this is satisfactory. 
Where the wheat was harvested we have sown wheat again. 
We were there again yesterday and drank once more of the 
fine spring water. Many immigrants are now coming here. 
The government land is almost all sold in this county. The 
people are already buying much land that is being sold for 
the second time—or cleared farms. The harvest was very 
good and the wheat is excellent. There were two fires at Mil- 
waukee on the canal. Three large factories burned down, 
namely, the Pahl factory, the sash and planing machine, and 
now the large sawmill. The people believe the fire was in- 
cendiary. The trees which we saw in bloom across the creek 
were plum and apple. Business is now good. The mill is 
entirely filled, and we grind day and night. In the store, busi- 
ness is as it was when you were here. The letter your sister 
wrote to your wife was addressed to you. Hilgen forgot to 
mention it in his last letter. Dear Friederich, we are again 
negotiating with Griinhagen for his sawmill. Should we buy 
it you and Gerhard will perhaps loan us some additional 
money. We will write again as soon as the purchase is made. 
Liining has completed his dam and our entire flower meadow 
is flooded. The low land is all under water. The other 80 
acres of land is as it was when I last wrote, and you will no 
doubt write me an answer soon. 

Dear Friederich, you write concerning proper papers 
for your land. We have both written you a receipt which 
covers the money also the land. As soon as you come here 
each of us will give you a warranty deed for the land. You 
have known us so long a time that you will not mistrust our 
work or signature. You have satisfied yourself concerning 
our circumstances and know that we deal as we did formerly 
in Charleston, not on uncertain hopes but on favorable lo- 
cation of the property. We are all well. Greetings to my 
brothers. In ten days I will write Jiirgen a letter also. There 
is not much news here except that the summer has been rather 
dry up to now and at the same time very warm, almost south- 
ern weather. On the 4th of July we had a heavy shower of 
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rain. Now in conclusion, a hearty greeting from us all to you 
and your dear wife and sister and brother and all acquaint- 
ances. 
Greetings from 
Your affectionate friend, 
William Schréder 


Addressed to: Mr. F. Borner, 
Charleston, 
S.C. 
Mont Plesend, September 14, 1846. 
Dear Brother-in-law: 

Your worthy letter of August 19 with the good news of 
your dear wife and her healthy child was received with 
great joy, and we are all very happy over the little son. Best 
wishes to you for the little son’s health. May he give you 
much pleasure, and in time grow to be a good farmer. As 
for us, we are all well and happy. William Roébken has ar- 
rived here from New Orleans for a short visit. He intended 
to buy land but from the second owners it is too expensive 
for him. He has saved well. I am sorry that he will not stay 
here. He wants to go to you at Charleston to earn more. 
Dear brother-in-law, you wrote about loaning money at in- 
terest. We want to borrow it and pay interest from the time 
we receive it if you do not come. Seket still lives on the land. 
Your wheat has already been sown on the land where the 
wheat was harvested. I have sown 5 bushels but want to sow 
more. We have had a hot summer. In September it was 97 
degrees in the shade. If you want some fruit trees planted, 
write me. If we plant more, we will plant some for you. I 
have not yet had a letter from Germany. Inquire whether 
the two, F. Schroder and Ernst Hilgen, are coming. I now 
have a hired man who works on my land for $7 per month. 
Our business goes fairly well if we only had more water. We 
wanted to buy out Griinhagen but he wants too much. We 
do not know yet how it will work out. Heartiest greetings 
from W. Schroder and also from me to you all. 

Your affectionate brother-in-law, 
Friederich Hilgen 
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[Letters from Katharine Louise Borner Hilgen to F. 
Borner and wife. These were written on the same sheet as 
the preceding letter. | 


Dear Brother and Sister-in-law: 

Today we were at Stalmans. He wants to move into his 
new log house this week. It is a nice house. They have good 
crops and are real happy. They expect a little son this month 
if God wills it so. Dear brother, the vegetables in our garden 
are all growing nicely. We have a considerable piece of white 
cabbage and so many beautiful flowers. They give me great 
pleasure. Large Punken [perhaps gourds | hang on the 
arbor. The people passing by admire our garden because it 
is so beautiful. The summer has pleased me. If I only had 
a few good true women friends, I would be entirely satisfied. 
Those I miss. Dear brother, I think you will want to come 
here soon, then we will live together in happiness. Little 
Friederich is always well. He has no teeth as yet. The chil- 
dren give us great pleasure. I wish I might see your little 
son. Dear brother, we had 22 turkeys and were so pleased 
about them, but in broad daylight vicious dogs bit them to 
death so that only 9 young ones remain. Bruns had seen 
them that morning. Then we have 22 ducks, 8 geese, and 
many chickens. The black cow you bought gives much milk. 
Now a school is being built here. ‘Then our Margrete will go 
to school. Near us they have built a tavern (a frame house). 
They will have a dance in eight days. There we will amuse 
ourselves. Doctor Liining’s mill is completed. We dedicated 
it with a supper. Schréder and we were invited. 

Many greetings to sister Meta, and how is she? I often 
think of her and wonder whether she is well satisfied. I would 
like to know that. I would be sorry to see her suffer grief be- 
cause she is goodness itself. I wish she would also come here 
but that is probably remote. Dear sister Anna, I am glad 
you are still with brother Friederich. He will not forsake 
you. I hope you are well satisfied. I would like to spend a 
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day with you all. I think we will see each other again. Good 
luck until we meet again. 
Your faithful sister 
Katharine Louise Hilgen 


Dear Sister-in-law: 

I have read of the fortunate birth of your dear son with 
the greatest pleasure and am glad that you are well. I hope 
you can keep the little son. Dear sister-in-law, I hope you 
will soon come here so we can be true friends. Then we will 
be real happy. Dear brother, the last letter I wrote you had 
an address. Why did it not reach you! Some one probably 
returned it because you were here. Many greetings to you 
all. Regards to Klaus Harbes and his wife. Tell her some- 
thing about us. She was a good friend of mine. Regards to 
Christian and Neuhaus Gerhard and Jiirgen Schroder. 

Farewell. excuse mistakes. 

[ Katharine Louise Hilgen ] 


Addressed to: Mr. F. Borner, 
Charleston, 
S.C. 
Ciderburg, Dec. 6, 1846. 
Dear Brother-in-law: 

Your worthy letter of November 11 reached me on the 
4th of December, and I see with great joy that you are all 
well. I can say the same for us, dear brother-in-law and sister- 
in-law. We are sorry that we could not attend the baptism 
but delighted that you did not forget us. We will hope that 
the dear Lord brings you near us so that we can participate 
in the next child baptism. Then the two little Friederichs 
could play together. Our children are all real well. The doc- 
tor has as yet received nothing from me this year. The little 
one likes to eat apples. You did right in taking the lease. I 
and my friend W. Schréder have thought you should sell if 
you have the opportunity provided you know that the money 
you must wait for is secure. I think we live better here than 
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there. Here there is always company. Every evening we 
play cards or dominoes at C. Horneffer’s in the Washington 
House. German has been preached here twice and there will 
be another service at Christmas time. ‘Tomorrow we will have 
a meeting to decide whether we will establish a congregation 
or not. He is a young man, a good speaker. We have al- 
ready had 2 dances and had a great deal of amusement. 
Here at Hamburg [Grafton] a mill is being built with 2 
sets of stones, and Liining’s mill is now ready, but we have 
as much to do as we could do if we had Griinhagen’s mill. 
We always have the best opportunity because the people 
always come to us. We have offered him $2,400, but he 
wanted $2,500. He has now gone to Missouri. I think we 
will come to terms with him. Our business goes as usual. 
Everything is cheap—wheat 50 to 52, rye 37, corn 35. We 
have bought considerable wheat. A good school has been 
built here and we have a good teacher. 35 children are attend- 
ing. Margaretha likes to go. She finds great pleasure in it. 
Clas Rike was at Milwaukee, and Heide and William Rob- 
ken went to Sheboygan with him. He bought 2 lots and 1 
house. W. Robken returned again with Heide as far as 
Milwaukee, from there he went to Chicago, and I think he 
has again gone to New Orleans. He told me he wanted to go 
to Charleston. D. G. Bergstad of Bremen has just left for 
that city to get his fiancée. He [Robken] gave him some 
money for his mother. He is as undecided as ever. Rike told 
me that John Schnitker died at sea during his voyage from 
Germany and was buried overboard. Now many thousand 
greetings from me and from my wife and sister and from 
W. Schréder to you all and from Stalman and his wife. 
She has a healthy little son. Write again soon. 
Your brother-in-law, 
Friederich Hilgen 

W. Schréder will write soon and advise you better con- 

cerning the matter. 
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[Letters from Katharine Louise Hilgen to F. Borner 
and wife, and to her sisters. These were written on the same 
sheet as the preceding letter. ] 


Dear Brother and Sister-in-law: 

I cannot lose this opportunity of writing you a little. I 
was overjoyed when I learned from your letter that you 
want to come here to us. Then we will live our lives together 
in happiness. I will give you some of each garden seed when 
you are once here. You can also bring some seed with you 
and we can try it. The balsam apples (Balsam Afel) did not 
come up. My brown cabbage was as large as I. I also have 
some kale (krausen Kohl). William Roébken was with us for 
14 days. He said he wanted to go to Charleston, so I wanted 
to send you a little surprise. So I made caraway [bread?], 
picked flowers and seeds and packed them in a box. Hilgen 
went along to Milwaukee. William changed his mind and 
it was all in vain. I was very disappointed. True love brings 
the greatest happiness on earth. Now I will close with many 
hearty greetings to you all and to Harbes and his wife and 
Christian. Farewell until we meet again. 

Katharine Louise Hilgen 
Dear sisters Anna—Meta: 

I hope you will come here too so that we will all be to- 
gether again. I am glad things are going so well with you. 
Live happily together and do not forget your faithful sister 
Louise. Many greetings to you both and to brother-in-law 
Backhus. I wish you a happy New Year. 

In haste. The children are crying. 

[ Katharine Louise Hilgen] 


Addressed to: Mr. Friederich Borner, 

Charleston, 

S.C. 

Milwaukee, W.T., Jan. 4, 1847. 
Dear friend Friederich Borner: 
I hope this letter may find you and yours well and happy. 

As for us, I can report the same. We had a snow storm on 
Jan. 1 and now have good sleighing. Yesterday we went 
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sleighing with our wives for the first time this year. Our 
business establishments are going well. We have as much to 
grind as we can possibly do, but the wheat is very cheap. A 
bushel costs 50 to 53 cents, and rye 35 to 38, corn 28 to 31, 
oats 18 to 20, flour is $3.00 to $3.38 a barrel. Now, dear 
Friederich, I will inform you that we have bought the saw- 
mill and the land from Griinhagen for $2,525. We take pos- 
session Feb. 8. At that time we pay one-half and on April 1 
the other half. Now my dear Friede, if you and Gerhard 
could raise the money together so that each of you would 
furnish six hundred dollars we will pay you six per cent in- 
terest. Write us whether you can do it. The remaining 
money we have on hand in cash. We do not need the money 
sooner than about April 1. 

Now I want to communicate to you what new happen- 
ings have occurred since you were here [in May or June, 
1846]. Liining who told you that he would not stay here 
has now married and will remain. Building is very active in 
our town. We have a new school house which is attended 
by 30 to 40 children. A man from Milwaukee is building a 
house 30 feet wide, 40 feet long, and two stories high in which 
he will conduct a furniture store. We have a doctor here who 
has bought a lot from us and is building a handsome house. 
We have sold a lot to an American who will conduct a store, 
and many others want to build. In Hamburg a mill is being 
built also, and many people are building there. All the land 
hereabouts has increased greatly in value and will increase 
still more. Your brother-in-law received your last letter on 
New Years eve, and I also have received the letters of both 
Jiirgen [Schroder] and Friederich. That is all I know for 
this time. Just a few more words: You asked in your pre- 
vious letters whether it would be better for you to come here 
or remain there. According to my way of thinking it is best 
that you do as we planned when we spoke together—that if 
you can sell for a good price and for cash money, then sell, 
but if you cannot do so then keep your business a while. For 
if you continue a while and make money, you can then afford 
to sell for less. In your present situation your ship lies in a 
safe harbor. At Charleston you have a good place, in Wis- 
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consin you have good land, in the best location, the best you 
could have selected. Now in conclusion, dear friend, should 
you come sooner or later, one thing is certain, when you are 
here we will have many good times together. Many greetings 
from your brother-in-law and sister. They are all well. Best 
greetings from my wife to you and your wife and sister. 
Respectfully your friend, 
William Schroder 


Be good enough to write soon again. 


Addressed to: Mr. Friederich Borner, 
Charliston, 
S.C. 
Cederburg, February 8, 1847. 
Dear Brother-in-law: 

Your worthy letter of December 13 arrived safely. In the 
meantime I had also written you one and I hope you have 
received it. We are all well and hope the same is true of you. 
I will now tell you how the times are here. Until January our 
weather was always warm, then it snowed and cold weather 
began. I have never experienced such cold weather in this 
country. We were invited to attend the military ball at Mil- 
waukee on January 8. Our wives said we must go to the ball 
even if it were cold. Schréder and I, our wives, and several 
others from Cederburg went. We used our large sleigh with 
the two white horses. The highways here are now like a rail- 
road, and it [sleighing] is a pleasure—one drives from Ceder- 
burg to Milwaukee in 2 14, hours, that is 20 miles. Two weeks 
ago 20 men, 6 of whom were musicians, came from Milwau- 
kee in large sleighs with 4 horses. They ate at our house and 
after that they played. They departed at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Now we have good winter weather, neither too 
cold nor too warm. The sleighing to Milwaukee is always 
good. Schréder had already written you a letter in January, 
and I hope you have received it before this. He wrote you 
that we bought Griinhagen’s property for $2,500. Half of 
this we must pay now. Today we take possession. The other 
half we must pay April first. Now, my dear brother-in-law, 
see if you cannot help us out with $1,200 by that time—$600 
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from you and $600 from Gerhard Schréder at 6 per cent 
interest. Or if you prefer, make it up some other way. I am 
glad we now have the property because it gives our mill a 
great advantage. We already have many fine logs lying at 
the sawmill, enough to keep us busy all summer. Our busi- 
ness establishments are doing well. ‘Two additional stores are 
being opened in town by Americans. I think this will become 
a prosperous town. Many are now coming from Milwaukee. 
They say it cannot help but grow. Six houses are now being 
built here. Dear brother-in-law and sister-in-law, I think if 
you can sell to advantage you had better come to us. Here 
we can live happily together. Yesterday Schroder and I 
with our wives visited at Dangers. We drove by your farm 
and W. Schroder remarked that you-now have the best land. 
We think the house should stand near the road. When we go 
there from our place, your house will be near the creek and 
near the city. I did not plant any fruit trees because I did 
not get any. We had a letter from mother, and she wrote us 
the same as she wrote you. She would like to know what my 
sister’s voyage cost. I think I paid $44 to Milwaukee. I 
would have written her by this time but I fear that the letters 
do not get there. I have already written many and received 
but one. I hope you will be so kind and write her for us also 
what is best for her. You know as well as I that if we live 
together, she could stay with us, and if we all contribute 
something she would have a good living. The necessities of 
life are not expensive here and I think it would be better than 
in Germany. We live very prosperously in Wisconsin. Now 
I must close. Many thousand greetings from me and my 
dear wife and children and sister and W. Schroder to you, 
your dear wife, Anna, Backhus and wife, Christian, G. 
Schréder and J. Schréder and all acquaintances. I cannot 
name them. 

Be good enough to write me soon again concerning the 
matter. 


Your brother-in-law, 


Friederich Hilgen 
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Addressed to: Mr. Friederich Borner, 
Charleston, 
S.C. 
Cedarburg, Wis., May 17, 1848. 
Dear friend Friederich Borner: 

It has long since been my duty to write you, but you must 
pardon me because I always have too much business to at- 
tend to. You know how it is when one has many strange 
people employed every day. One must be on hand, or things 
do not go as they should. Now wheat is brought in to be sold, 
then another one comes to buy flour, again someone wants to 
buy wood, lumber, and shingles,—so it goes from one thing 
to another and so my time flies here in Wisconsin. I and 
Hilgen never have time to go riding or to take our wives out 
for a drive. Each evening when the day’s work is finished, 
I must write for a time. Now, my dear Friederich, I hope the 
time is not far distant when we can again talk with one an- 
other every day. You agree with me, don’t you? I and my 
wife are in good health and contented. Hilgen, his wife and 
children are all well at present. Your dear sister suffered 
much from fever but has fully recovered. 

Here I want to give you a brief accounting of your land 
as it now appears: 


For 1846—for recording the deed $ 1.00 
for school tax 7.20 
land tax 4.00 
For 1847—land tax 3.30 


We had the area cleared which had been 
logged, that is 10 and 11/100 acres 





at $6.50 per acre 65.75 

survey .50 

Your wheat amounts to $23.05 
Your hay amounts to 18.00 
Total $41.05 


Dear friend, if it were possible, you and Gerhard [ Schro- 
der] ought to visit us this summer. A very good water power 
is for sale here. If you [two] buy it, you can earn money 
with it. And if you want to use it yourselves you can build 
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on it. When you come, bring some money so you can close 
the deal. Then you can have the remainder sent. Make this 
a pleasure trip and bring your wives if possible so you can 
spend the delightful summer time with us. Then in winter 
we in turn will visit you. The one who was with you at 
Charleston is now working for Hilgen. He arrived here af- 
ter 14 days’ travel and is very well. 

Please give my greetings to my brothers and advise them 
that we are well and contented. You should really have a 
barn built on your land, for without a barn farming comes 
to nothing. The grain which stands in the open and must be 
threshed, is always half spoiled. Therefore make up your 
mind quickly whether you are coming, or whether we shall 
have a barn built for you. 

And now many thousand greetings to you, your dear wife 
and sister and brother from me and my wife, also from your 
brother-in-law and sister. 

Your friend, 
William Schréder 


Addressed to: Frederick Borner, Esq., 
Charleston, 
S.C. 
Cedarburg, Nov. 4, 1848. 
Dear brother-in-law Friederich Borner: 

I have received your worthy letter of October 9 and see 
from it that you are well, but the illness of your dear wife is 
to be regretted. We hope that she has recovered by this time. 
As for us, we are all well and happy. My wife is kept busy 
baking all the bread we eat. Dear brother-in-law, I would 
have written sooner but did not have the time. When your 
letter arrived, we were in Washington [ Port Washington]. 
We have brought Dr. Liining into court. He pretended 
he was sick at Milwaukee. When his name was called, his 
lawyer said he was sick. So the matter of lowering the dam 
was set back. Then we brought the matter of the flood 
water before the grand jury. There were only six witnesses. 
They found a bill against him. So he was summoned by the 
sheriff of Milwaukee. Now he has sworn that he thinks the 
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people here will not do him justice. Now we must go with 
him to the Dodge County court, the third Monday in No- 
vember. That is from 35 to 40 miles from here. We will take 
from 30 to 40 witnesses along with us, so that he must re- 
move the water. Some days ago John Schute, who formerly 
lived on the Strake[ /], arrived here with his entire family. 
He wants to buy here. I think you have seen in the North 
Star that we have the majority of votes for the county seat. 
There will be another election next Tuesday, and we have 
good hopes that we will secure it this time. We must take 
great pains in our campaigning. The times are as they were. 
My brother Gerhard has arrived here, and I hear that many 
[others] have also arrived. Finally all the Hatters [inhab- 
itants of Hatten] will come here. Now I will close. Many 
hearty greetings from me and my wife to Anna, you, your 
dear wife and mother and to all relatives and friends. 
Your brother-in-law, 
Friederich Hilgen 

The due bills I will enclose with this letter. Write again 

soon. When you come, I will settle with you. 


Addressed to: Mr. Friederich Borner, 
Charleston, 
S.C. 
Hatten [Germany], March 1, 1849. 
Dear Cousin: 
I hope this letter finds you and your wife in good health. 
As for ourselves, we are, thank God, all well and happy. 
Dear cousin, when you were here last summer, I promised 
you for sure that we would come to America—namely, to 
the state of Wisconsin. Nothing has come of this as yet, 
but now we have firmly decided to move there this coming 
summer. If it is God’s will, I will be in Cederburg the com- 
ing fall. I have not yet sold my place but I hope that I may 
still sell it advantageously. For one can now divide every- 
thing and in that way I hope to sell well. 
Dear cousin, I have heard that you and your family will 
also move to Cederburg this coming summer, and my brother- 
in-law has written that my brother William will go there 
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to reside the coming summer. My brother-in-law also has 
bought land there and has written me that a year from this 
spring he too will go there [MS torn] sister to reside. And 
in that way we will live there much more agreeably than in 
Hatten. One has much freedom here but [there] one can go 
hunting on one’s own land. On March 11 the seigniorial 
rights celebration (Grundrechtsfest) is to take place here. 
What it really signifies few as yet know. The grand duke 
receives a salary of $180,000 annually. They all say there 
shall be an improvement in the matter of expenses, but I am 
afraid that it will get still worse. Therefore I want to get 
started, so that I get to America. It is my intention to come 
the beginning of August if I can get ready. Write me when 
you are going there with your family. I hope we will meet 
in Wisconsin this coming fall. Many greetings to you, your 
wife, and your little son Fritz from me and my wife and 
mother. 
Again many greetings from your cousin, 


F. Robken 


Addressed to: Mr. Friederich Borner, 

Charleston, 

S.C. 

Cedarburg, March 17, 1849. 
Dear brother-in-law F. Borner: 
Your letter of February 12 reached me on March 3, and 

I see from it that you are all well. All of us are well except 
my dear wife. She gave birth to a healthy little daughter on 
March 6 and has been severely ill since then. Now, however, 
she is getting better. I had two doctors for her. I hope the 
dear God again returns her strength to her, so that we can 
continue to live together in this world. Yesterday she said 
to me she had thought that now she would not learn to know 
your dear wife. For eight days I wanted to write you but I 
did not know whether she would live or die. Now we have 
good hopes. I see that you have decided to come here, that 
will be a joy to us when we can live together. I think you 
can earn your living here as well as I and Schréder, once you 
are settled here. Schréder says we should give up our store 
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in spring. We have too much to do. I want to place my 
brother on my farm on half shares. You can do likewise with 
yours. We received from $43 to $44 from your land this 
year. When you arrive, you will have $100 and perhaps 
more. I have been to Madison this winter to look after the 
legislation concerning our county seat, but our bill was de- 
feated in the assembly. It passed easily in the senate, but 
now we must wait until next winter. So we still have a 
chance and we will see to it that we send good people who will 
work for us. I saw many places but none pleased me as well 
as Cedarburg. They are too far from the market. Now my 
dear brother-in-law, be good enough to tell all our relatives 
about my wife and give them all many greetings from me 
and my wife and Anna. My wife often speaks of mother. 
She cannot understand why she does not let us hear from her. 
Tell her she might write sometime. Last week Menke moved 
to Sheboygan with his wife. He lived in my old house the 
entire time and I did everything for him that was right, but 
he left without a word. From what I hear his brother-in-law 
at Charleston sent him $155 to buy land for him. Now in 
closing many greetings from me and my wife to you and 
your dear wife and to G. Schréder and his wife, and we wish 
him much good luck with his little daughter. 

Your brother-in-law, 

Friederich Hilgen 

If you are coming, write immediately. 
Please tell Mr. F. Neuhaus, F. Miiller has deducted the $10 
from my brother’s money. 


Addressed to: Mr. Friederich Borner, 
Cederburg, 
Wisconsin 
Hatten [Germany], July 13, 1849. 
Dear Cousin: 

Your letter of January 5 came to me from Charleston, 
but now I will no doubt reach you by writing to the Wis- 
consin village of Cederburg. Dear cousin, I wish you, in 
your new home, which you have probably reached, together 
with your dear wife and son, much luck, many blessings, and 
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also a long life. I hope that you and your family arrived 
well and happy. I can say the same concerning us. In the 
month of March we celebrated the Independence Festival. 
We sang a quartet in church: “Now Thank We All Our 
God.” We gathered at 2 o’clock on Sunday afternoon with 
the festival organizer, Rev. Koster Twirstmeyer, Arend Erd- 
wien [ ¢], Albers, K. V. Miiller, and so forth. Near the ceme- 
tery we have erected a memorial arch. Our Twirstmeyer 
gave a speech. He had it written on paper, but he was so 
moved by the great number of people that it was a failure— 
he did not finish. He is now building a new house two stories 
high with a room upstairs on account of the Hatter market. 
The building costs about $2,000. He was twice under con- 
sideration, for he wished to become a member of the chamber 
of deputies, but he was refused. All our freedom comes to 
nothing. Several days ago the Danes made a sally—killed 
4,000 of the poor Holsteiners, and if they have intentions 
against him, he goes to sea again. ‘The expenses will become 
still greater. I hear that my brother-in-law, C. Meyer, is a 
baker at Cedarburg. F. Rébken’s mother will go to her 
daughter, Marie, in a few weeks, and Masermann will still 
stay here. John Hestekosts’ sister, Friedericke, also goes 
along. My wife, Gesine, also has a great desire to go to 
America, but I cannot complain. I have a good place. It 
would be real pleasant if we were together. It is not impossi- 
ble if it is God’s will. I am still happy over your visit. If we 
should get together once more, my joy will be doubled. A 
Blickenschlager is now living in my house. Dear cousin, I 
hope this letter finds you well and happy. Now I know noth- 
ing more to write except that William Clausen has joined the 
gold seekers. I will close. I and my wife and mother and 
sister send many, many greetings to you, your wife and son 
and also to your sister Anna. 
Your cousin, 
Christopher Borner 

God has called my sister Gesine’s daughter to everlasting life. 
Our Uncle John Witte left this earth six weeks ago. 
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A NORWEGIAN PIONEER LETTER 


Addressed to: To the Honorable man, 
Sjur Anderson Gilderhus, 
Voss Parish, Bergen, Norway. 
Gilderhus, Dane Co., Wis. 
April 24, 1842. 

Since it gives good opportunity for me to send a letter 
to my dear parents, brothers and sisters, it is the first to let 
you know that I am well and in good health up to date. 
The Lord be thanked. And I find myself well satisfied. 
Then I want to tell you that in Norway there were so many 
stories about America. Some said when you came here there 
would be nothing missing. Here cheap land was to be had 
(which is true) and that it would not cost anything to clear 
it and to build your house; people would come to help you, 
etc. 

Other stories were about the high wages in America. 

How can the new beginners pay high wages when they 
must find all their cash or money right out of their pockets. 
Now I will tell the truth about all circumstances as I have 
observed them since I decided to buy land. 

The first cost was to look for and find land that I was 
satisfied with. I traveled for three weeks before I found 
what I wanted. I had to pay 1 shilling for bed, and 2 shillings 
for each meal, so you can figure for yourself what it cost me. 

When I came here to Wisconsin where I am now living, 
I hired a man for three days to locate me, and paid him 1 
dollar and 2 shillings for each day. 

We bought all three together [Gilderhus, Bolstad, and 
Bustoten] two pair of oxen, and paid 70 dollars for one pair 
and 58 for the other. One four-wheeled wagon for 60 dol- 
lars. and we each bought a cow. I paid 19 dollars for mine, 
and that same summer I traded 20 yards of Vadmel, valued 
at 1 dollar pr yrd. for a pair of oxen a year old, they are now 
3 years. 

Then we took all our belongings and what else was neces- 
sary we put into the wagon and moved from Illinois to Wis. 

When we came here we had nothing but our wagon for 
shelter. That was our house, and I saw no one come to help 
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us build our house, or help us otherwise. ‘The nearest neigh- 
bors we had were 3 English miles to the east, 20 miles to the 
west, 12 miles to the south, and no one to the North. 

We used what we had bought together until last fall, 
1841, then we divided our belongings. Magne Bustoten 
kept the wagon and one pair oxen, Nils Bolstad kept the 
other pair of oxen. I lost 10 dollars on the deal. I broke 6 
acres of land with the oxen while we owned them together. 
Now I have the 3 year old oxen and can well do my work 
with them except to break prairie land, then it takes 3 yokes 
or pair of oxen, and we help each other. 

I bought me a cow 2 weeks ago and paid 20 dollars for 
same. Price of cows is higher here than in Illinois. I bought 
a calf of Knud L. Brekke and paid 4 dollars for him. So I 
now have in all 8 cattle. Here they do not kill the calves 
like they do in Norway. Here they let live whatever wants 
to live as the cost is small to gather food for them. It is the 
same with swine and sheep,—they let all live that will live. 
When one has cultivated his field for 2 years one does not 
need more than 1 yoke of oxen, and one man to till the soil. 
We do not need any one to crush the soil after the plow like 
they do in Norway. One man can do it all. I have even seen 
them sow without plowing, that is all the trouble they take. 
Now a few more Norwegians have settled here. Namely Lars 
Dugstad, Lars Davidson Reque, Jon Bjorgo has also picked 
out land and will go to Milwaukee to pay for it. One from 
Numedal and 3 from Stavanger have also bought land here. 

I will tell how they unite steel and iron here, for example 
they want to make a tooth for a plane, they put their iron in 
the fire until it gets so red it melts borax, then you take dry 
borax and sprinkle it on the iron, and do not be sparing with 
the borax, you will be experimenting to find how much to use. 

Andres Lee, wife and children are all well and in good 
health. They have not been sick since they came here. He 
has had work almost every day since he came, and his work 
mostly is to split rails, and is paid 1 dollar for every 100 rails. 
He has earned as much as 6 shilling a day for this work. With 
God’s blessing to you all. 

Nils Sjurson Gilderhus 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TURNER'S FRONTIER PHILOSOPHY 


'. now, four centuries from the discovery of America, 

at the end of a hundred years of life under the Consti- 
tution, the frontier has gone, and with its going has closed 
the first period of American history.” 

In these words the thirty-two year old professor, F'red- 
erick Jackson Turner, of the University of Wisconsin, con- 
cluded his address on The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History before the American Historical Associa- 
tion at its Chicago World’s Fair meeting, July 12, 1893. On 
December 14 of that year he read the same paper before the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin at Madison. In this 
form it was printed, making a pamphlet of thirty-three 
pages, charged with that historical philosophy which his suc- 
cessors are now discussing as the chief contribution of the 
past generation to the strictly thought content of American 
historiography. 

Scores and hundreds have been writing history meantime, 
as the groaning shelves of our libraries attest. There have 
been big books, little books, series of volumes by prolific in- 
dividual authors, huge codperatively produced sets, and doc- 
toral theses. In addition, thousands of volumes of “sources,” 
many of them carefully edited, with elaborate introductions, 
have been provided to toll the timid devotee into the pene- 
tralia of our great subject. Yet we emerge from “The gener- 
ation of the Frontier Hypothesis” into a world, as far re- 
moved in character from that of 1893 as Grover Cleveland 
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was separated from Andrew Jackson, not only proclaiming 
the continued validity of Turner’s historical interpretation, 
but confessing our inability thus far either to supplement it 
fundamentally, or to weaken it by criticism. 

“After a generation of general currency,” says Professor 
Paxson, “the Turner hypothesis stands today as easily to be 
accepted as it was when launched. It was modest and reason- 
able when it gave new meaning to American history. When 
it is used as its framer framed it, it is as useful a guide as 
it ever was. The advance of historical scholarship since 1893 
has brought to light an abundance of facts that Turner never 
saw. But speaking by the large these facts either fit comfort- 
ably into the matrix he prepared for them, or they carry on 
the analysis farther than he pushed it. In so few cases do 
they appear to contradict him that we are entitled to suppose 
that those who distrusted his soundness were never able to 
find the facts to warrant their distrust; and we may perhaps 
account for the weakness of the straggling attacks upon his 
hypothesis by the inherent weakness of the case against it.’ 

The above, coming from one of the most gifted, inde- 
pendent, and critical of Turner’s continuators, is the highest 
testimony that can be adduced in favor of the tenableness of 
that body of doctrine which almost the entire historical fra- 
ternity came promptly to accept, with gladness, as the fruit 
of Turner’s penetrative genius. 

What, then, is the frontier hypothesis? Although fre- 
quently republished, it may still be true that even the pres- 
ent generation of lay historical readers lacks a comprehensive 
view of what that provocative pamphlet of forty years ago 
actually contained, and just why it revivified the subject of 
American history. 


7F. L. Paxson, “A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis,” Pacifie His- 
torical Review, March, 1933, ii, 34-51. 
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To characterize in a word the older historiography, it was 
descriptive, emotional, hortatory, and pragmatic or pedagog- 
ical. George Tucker wished to show that our nation’s course 
had been “pacific, liberal, and just” toward its neighbors; 
that “political dissentions” were apt to have consequences; 
that public welfare is sometimes lost sight of in the heat of 
party struggles; that “small immediate gains” had been “suf- 
fered to prevail against great permanent advantages.” 

George Bancroft, “impressed . . . with a sense of the 
grandeur and vastness of the subject,” undertook to write 
the story of the United States from the discovery of America 
to 1834, which he accomplished in part, reaching, in six pond- 
erous volumes, the beginning of the national era. His atti- 
tude is best typified by the selection so often printed in the 
school readers under the title, “The Revolutionary Alarm.” 
He conceived America under the symbol of liberty trium- 
phant, creating a new heaven and a new earth, the “para- 
mount interest in the history of the world.” His tone, harmo- 
nizing with that lofty conception, was maintained with deadly 
monotony under the mountainous weight of his erudition— 
an erudition which aimed to secure and usually did secure 
complete accuracy in particular statements. 

Francis Parkman undertook the writing of the Old 
French War because here “the forest drama was more 
thronged with appropriate actors than in any other passage 
of our history.” Because his mind was “haunted with wilder- 
ness images day and night . . . plumed helmets gleamed 
in the shade of its forests, priestly vestments in its dens and 
fastnesses of ancient barbarism.” With him the impelling 
motive was romance and drama, though he achieved classic 
results in description and narrative, and likewise in a kind 


? George Tucker, The History of the United States, from Their Colonization 
to the End of the Twenty-sieth Congress, in 1841. 4 vols. (Philadelphia, 1856-58.) 
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of history which provides close-up, rational explanations of 
incidents and episodes. 

None of the great writers mentioned, much less the nu- 
merous second rate historians, was endowed with the insight 
necessary to interpret the general movement with which he 
was concerned, and American history, in its best estate, was 
usually little more than an interesting story, crammed with 
instructive incidents, an excursion in patriotic emotionalism, 
or a long gallery of portraits sign-posted with appropriate 
moral precepts. All writers, however, were impressed with 
the “bigness” of the American nation, and there was be- 
ginning to be manifested some appreciation of the part which 
our practically limitless resources in land had played in its 
historical development. But as yet the Puritan influence, the 
fight against slavery, or the more recondite, if barren, con- 
stitutional problems of nationalism and separatism, obsessed 
the minds of historians to the exclusion of any fundamental 
interpretative philosophy. 

Then came Turner, Wisconsin born, Portage bred. In 
the rhythmic beat of the Indian’s paddle, the songs of the 
voyageurs on the opposite flowing rivers, he seems somehow 
to have sensed the systole and diastole of the historical pro- 
cess as conditioned by America’s unique frontiers. Just how 
or when the germinal idea came to him we do not know. 
Important hints of it are in T'he Character and Influence of 
the Indian Trade in Wisconsin, his thesis for the doctor’s 
degree from Hopkins, but there is no probability that the 
Hopkins of his day, which was more concerned with Euro- 
pean history, and European “germs” in our own institutions, 
contributed much to his new views on America. Probably 
the theory emerged gradually, as a kind of essence, from 
traditions of the great waterway, and the reading of thou- 
sands of western documents assembled in the Draper Collec- 
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tion at Madison. Turner’s was the type of mind in which 
seminal ideas not only germinated but grew and matured. 
Fostered by eager research, stimulated by teaching, by con- 
ference and discussion, he was finally prepared to embody 
them permanently in the famous thirty-three page pamphlet. 

The argument begins characteristically with the state- 
ment of a basic fact: The Eleventh Census, which had just 
been published, proclaimed that what had formerly been 
called the “frontier,” was now so broken in upon by settle- 
ment that, practically, the frontier no longer existed. “Up to 
our own day,” Turner comments, “American history has been 
in large degree the history of the colonization of the Great 
West. The existence of an area of free land, its continuous 
recession, and the advance of the American settlement west- 
ward, explain American development. Behind institutions, 
behind constitutional forms and their modifications, lie the 
vital forces that call these organs into life, and shape them 
to meet changing conditions. Now the peculiarity of Ameri- 
can institutions is, the fact that they have been compelled to 
adapt themselves to the changes of an expanding people— 
to the changes involved in crossing a continent, in winning 
a wilderness, and in developing at each area of this progress 
out of the primitive economic and political conditions of the 
frontier into the complexity of city life.” 

Here are the four key sentences and it should be observed 
that they fall into two pairs. The first two sentences de- 
scribe the facts: That we have been, largely, a colonizing 
nation; that free land, and its disappearance, beneath the on- 
rush of settlement, explain our history. The second pair 
states the philosophy applied: “vital forces,” not formularies, 
are what make history. And, finally, what philosophers 
would call the “dialectic,” or mode of operation: American 
institutions have been forced to adapt themselves to the fact 
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of continuous expansion, to endless repetitions of growth 
from the primitive to the mature on successive frontiers. 

Any intelligent reader can memorize those four sentences. 
And whoever will make them actual mental pabulum, then 
betake himself to desert, forest, or mountain to reflect on 
their implications, will unavoidably reach results similar to 
those Turner stated in the pamphlet. For the whole phil- 
osophy is implicit in those two pairs of sentences. 

Let us see: Free lands are a cause of movement from 
older, well peopled districts to newer, unpopulated or slightly 
settled areas. If a man of family, who in 1837 was living in 
New York City, found himself bankrupted by the panic 
and saw no way to retrieve his fortune there, he would as- 
semble what little money could be saved from the wreck, 
and go West to take up land and make a farm home. In very 
fact, hundreds of such families, at that period, settled in the 
oak openings of southern Michigan, thereby laying solidly 
the foundations of one of the most progressive western states. 
Land in that locality was of choice quality; the Indian title 
had been “extinguished,” and the red men sent beyond the 
Mississippi. The government, when ready, would sell the 
soil at $1.25 per acre, and squatters who really wished to 
make homes were rarely molested for a year or two, especially 
if they would combine to defend their claims against intrud- 
ers; so a settler could begin hopeful operations with very 
little actual cash. 

But suppose that he had none at all? Many a laboring 
man or artisan found conditions in eastern cities discourag- 
ing, and longed for an independent mode of life. Friends 
could lend him just enough to pay for transportation up the 
lakes to Milwaukee or Manitowoc. Arrived there he could 
select a small tract of timbered land, the best kind for the 
poor man, build house and barn of trees felled in clearing, sell 
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cordwood to the lake steamboats, or chop and grub for others 
to earn necessaries, and in a couple of years—given health 
and reasonable “luck” —he might have the beginnings of a 
valuable farm. Meantime, he and his would enjoy a home 
in the free West, and would nurse dreams of future prosper- 
ity. 


NATIONALISM 


In either case, however, the settler leaned heavily upon 
his government. If roaming Indians came back to their old 
haunts to hunt and fish, he asked the United States Indian 
agent to remove those “disturbers” of his peace. If he and his 
neighbors were hard pressed for money to pay for their lands, 
all joined in an appeal to the president to postpone the sale 
day to a more convenient time. Roads to the lake port being 
necessary to enable them to market, first wood, tan bark, etc., 
and then surplus grain, and to haul supplies back to their 
homes, all joined once more in petitioning the government to 
build public highways. The harbor needed deepening, safety 
of ships called for lighthouses and buoys, cheapness of load- 
ing and unloading depended on convenient wharves. Who 
should supply those utilities if not a generous “Uncle Sam.” 

At a hundred points, the life of the settler on land ac- 
quired from the United States, touched and was influenced 
by the activities carried on at Washington. Until after the 
new community was populous enough to demand a state 
organization, the new settler felt himself to be wholly sus- 
tained by the nation; and this was only less true after state- 
hood. The post office, the land office, the territorial roads, the 
school fund, the river and harbor improvements, all derive 
from congressional action and compete unequally with the 
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state activities to capture and hold the interest of western 
citizens. 

These are some of the reasons why Turner calls the West 
a nationalistic region. Men could not help being nationalists 
when their prosperity, and occasionally life itself, was in the 
keeping of the central political authority. The constitution, 
it has been well said, was established by thirteen states cre- 
ated out of thirteen distinct colonies. The nation which 
emerged from the Civil War, however, had been created most 
largely by the national government itself—out of what had 
once been a vast overplus of free western lands, occupied 
gradually by people who emigrated from the eastern states 
and from Europe. 

And, just as the dependence of western folk upon the 
national government made them nationalistic in sentiment, 
so the response of the government to the demands of pio- 
neers stiffened and matured its powers. Whenever Congress 
voted money for internal improvements; when, under the so- 
called “American system” of Henry Clay, a tariff was laid 
on hemp, flax, and wool to improve the home market for the 
western grower of those staples; and as often as legislation 
was passed regulating the disposal of public land, the central 
government was confirmed in its implied or express powers. 
With every such exercise these grew stronger and more 
definite. 

While Turner pointed out those conclusions, our intelli- 
gent recluse, if he is really cudgelling his brain to find out 
what the four given sentences involve, will reach essentially 
the same objective. He is not so likely to see why the frontier 
operates to prevent the growth of sectionalism. Turner thinks 
it has done so because its people came more largely from the 
Middle States than from either Old New England or the 
Old South, the two most intensely sectional, or self-centered, 
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of American social areas. Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland lay between those two sec- 
tions, sharing some of the qualities of each but with a more 
mixed social complex and with economic interests crossing 
and recrossing all boundaries. Those states were neither 
linked in complete sympathy with one or the other, nor did 
they possess a conscious unity within themselves. The Middle 
States were a “mediating” region. Emigrants from their 
borders brought to the West a more tractable, or less local- 


minded, population than either the South or the Northeast 
supplied. 


THE QUESTION OF DEMOCRACY 


If the West was nationalistic and prepared, on the whole, 
to sustain centralizing tendencies in government, it was at the 
same time sturdily democratic. Turner phrased it thus: “But 
the most important effect of the frontier has been in the pro- 
motion of democracy here and in Europe. . . . Complex 
Society is precipitated by the wilderness in a kind of prim- 
itive organization based on the family. The tendency is anti- 
social. It produces antipathy to control, and particularly any 
direct control . . . the frontier individualism has from the 
beginning promoted democracy.” 

The democracy issue has attracted a large share of such 
critical comment as the Turner hypothesis has thus far en- 
countered. One writer boldly declares Turner’s generaliza- 
tion false and affirms that American democracy came not 
from the American forest but from Europe.’ None knew 
better than Turner that in the transit of culture, from the 
Old World to the New, America received a body of demo- 
cratic ideas, just as she likewise received an opposing body 


* Benjamin F. Wright, Yale Review, N.S. 20, 349-365. 
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of aristocratic and monarchistic ideas. Also, Turner thor- 
oughly understood the accelerated pace at which the demo- 
cratic ideas moved toward conquest in the fifteen years be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence. But to affirm that 
it was the ideas brought over by colonial immigrants, and 
their intensification on the eve of the Revolution, due to the 
emotional and intellectual ferment of the time, that pro- 
duced our historic American democracy is to ignore the plain 
distinction between American social history and that of 
Europe. Europeans themselves knew the difference. Burke, 
Rochefoucault, Tocqueville, Chevalier, Martineau, and a 
host of others, might be summoned as witnesses. All recog- 
nized something distinctive about the manifestation of the 
democratic spirit in America. What was it? Crevecoeur 
stated a part of it. By settling on a farm in the New World 
the European immigrant was creating for himself a bright- 
hued future. “Here the rewards of his industry follow with 
equal step the progress of his labor. . . . From involuntary 
idleness, servile dependence, penury and useless labor, he has 
passed to toils of a very different nature, rewarded by ample 
subsistence.” The typical American democrat was a farmer 
and land owner. This he was in late colonial days, when 
Burke proclaimed the futility of trying to conquer him; and 
he remained so down to Turner’s time. The rise of industrial- 
ism, indeed, brought in another source of democratic devel- 
opment, aside from the influence of free land and the fron- 
tier. But that democracy, in Turner’s “first period of Ameri- 
can history,” was a subordinate type, and even as such it had 
been indirectly influenced by the frontier. Every man in the 
towns, said Harriet Martineau, was an independent citizen, 
every man in the country a land owner. Insofar as the labor- 
ing class differed from the European proletarian democ- 
racy, the cause lay in a set of peculiar conditions surrounding 
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labor in this country, the most significant feature of which 
was the open frontier, inviting the industrially defeated or 
oppressed. This imparted to American city workers a sense 
of security, an independence which encouraged them to de- 
mand not alone factory legislation, but the establishment of 
free schools, parks, and other socially beneficial municipal 
institutions. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between European 
and American democracy is in their respective attitudes to- 
ward fundamental change. Once, indeed, the “embattled 
farmers,” schooled by years of propaganda and maddened 
by the killing of some of their own, fired shots which had 
somewhat prolonged echoes. But on the whole, the Ameri- 
can farmer has been devoted to peace and peaceful solutions 
of complicated national problems, while the European prole- 
tarian is apt to resolve the Gordian knots in the Alexandrian 
manner. If America shall ever suffer the ruin of her inde- 
pendent farming class, she will doubtless have a democracy 
as clearly marked off from that of the past as the industrial- 
ists of the pre-Civil War days are distinguished in kind and 
quality from those of today. The proletarian type of de- 
mocracy obviously is advancing toward dominance; its in- 
fluence may in time be as nearly regnant as was once that 
of the rural democracy. For that reason, and because it has 
already achieved much in the way of democratic progress, 
its study is an essential part of American history and, in a 
sense, supplemental to the frontier hypothesis. Turner was 
not blind to that fact and in his personal teaching gave it 
full recognition. But to confound the democracy of the 
frontier with the democracy of the factory is unhistorical. 
Lecky’s “hard, stubborn, and indomitably intractable” New 
Englander of 1776 was a product of the frontier; and he had 
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successors at every stage of the advance across the continent. 

Paxson thinks the frontier contributed a kind of “in- 
verted democratization that worked by levelling the excep- 
tional man down rather than by lifting the common man up.” 
Deflating, undoubtedly, was a phase of the process for the 
frontier applied different tests of merit than the older so- 
cieties. But it was not always genuine merit that suffered 
in this way, while, as Turner saw clearly, the frontier always 
afforded a new chance to the meritorious unfortunates, so 
large a proportion of whom redeemed themselves by taking 
advantage of its plain but solid opportunities. 

When Turner speaks of the frontier promoting democ- 
racy here “and in Europe,” the last phrase may seem a trifle 
venturesome, but he may have been thinking of the democra- 
tizing influence of America upon France before the French 
Revolution, affirmed so confidently by a wide variety of writ- 
ers. He had not at command our present-day collections of 
immigrant letters, English, Scandinavian, German, bearing 
to the home-folks tidings of a “free American” frontier where 
everyone can obtain as much land as he needs; raise livestock 
at will, pasturing summer and winter on unoccupied areas; 
where one is not called upon to doff the hat to superiors; 
where there is no horde of officials to eat out the people’s sub- 
stance. In short, where earth has about it many of the char- 
acteristics Europeans were wont to ascribe to heaven itself. 
He had few such letters, it is true, but books for immigrants 
contained hints enough to enable his seeing mind to appreci- 
ate the natural effect of such testimony upon social psychol- 
ogy abroad. The generalization is an inference behind which 
there can have been but little research, yet it is not for 
that reason untrue. 
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AMERICANIZATION 


One of the surprises in Paxson’s notable essay on the 
“Frontier Hypothesis” is his treatment of Turner’s ideas on 
Americanization. He says: “First of all, the concept of com- 
posite nationality. “The frontier,’ said Turner, ‘is the line of 
most rapid and effective Americanization. . . . The wilder- 
ness masters the colonist . . . he transforms the wilderness 
. . . here is anew product that is American.’ But even when 
Turner wrote, there were forces in operation that were in- 
consistent with the idea of any complete amalgamation. He 
declared that ‘the frontier promoted the formation of a com- 
posite nationality for the American people,’ yet in his own 
State, only a few months earlier, the dominant social forces 
had been upset by an uprising of the foreign language 
groups, exploded by the Bennett Law. There had been less 
than complete blending and re-creation on the Wisconsin 
frontier, where thus far the Britishry of the earliest pioneers 
had generally overridden the newer groups of Germans, 
Irish, and Scandinavians.” 

It is to be feared that, in the above, Paxson is setting up 
standards of “amalgamation” which would prove too high 
to be attained even under the re-creative potentialities of the 
most dynamic of frontiers. Can it be that Turner, in 1893, 
when writing that “the frontier is the line of most rapid and 
complete Americanization” intended to convey the impres- 
sion that, in a single generation, men of foreign speech would, 
on this frontier, become undistinguishable from the old colo- 
nial American stock ? 

Those who were intimately associated with Turner at the 
time the essay was taking form certainly did not understand 
the quoted phrases as Paxson seems to understand them. 
Turner, they felt, was thinking of the effect produced when 
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men who still remained essentially European in spirit and in 
habits went to the frontier and began contending with its un- 
tamed forces. He was assuredly not thinking of Americani- 
zation in the present-day sense, as a process of making over 
new European immigrants according to a preconceived 
American pattern. On the contrary, his emphasis was on the 
other side of the double process involved: his concern was to 
observe how the wilderness rudely disrupted the integrity of 
the European pattern, thus permitting the substitution of 
traits and habits which, by reference to the circumstances of 
their origin, must be called American. John Smith’s Virginia 
colonists and the French settlers at Gallipolis, are reported 
to have begun falling timber in the primitive fashion, by 
nibbling all around the trunk, so that serious accidents oc- 
curred when forest giants fell in directions that were unex- 
pected. The wilderness soon taught them the pioneer Ameri- 
can way to fall a tree. Also, they learned to build comfort- 
able log houses without calling in trained mechanics; to kill 
wild game in the wild woods, so unlike the Old World game 
preserves; to “corduroy” roads and bridges; and to think and 
do a thousand things in American ways which, as Europeans, 
they had never thought or done. 

With this understanding of Turner’s idea of Americani- 
zation, the illustration of the anti-Bennett Law Wisconsin 
Germans, which Paxson uses, does not jibe. Turner was a 
wary scholar and he must have been, for him, strangely off 
guard to leave for a future critic the opening Paxson sup- 
poses to exist. It is not likely that Turner regarded linguis- 
tic conformity as an indispensable condition of true Ameri- 
canism, at least not at that early stage in social unification. 
Besides, Turner, through direct contact with the campaign, 
was perfectly familiar with the facts in the Bennett Law 
case, which probably seemed about as follows: The German 
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Lutherans and Catholics in Wisconsin—and other states— 
convinced that the A. P. A. were riding, became alarmed at 
the threat of the secular control of their parochial schools. 
On religious grounds, they determined to resist anything 
that would admit the thin edge of the wedge. That the oppo- 
sition was not primarily linguistic their hearty compliance 
with an aroused sentiment for better English teaching in 
their schools proves. They opposed the Republican party on 
the Bennett Law issue just as in 1856 the Catholics of Wis- 
consin had opposed the same party as a harborer of Know- 
nothings—from defensive religious motives. Their reaction 
was normal for religious groups everywhere and in every 
time. It could be illustrated by the attitude of Episcopalians 
in the Revolutionary War, by the Quakers in that war and 
at numerous periods when military preparedness was an is- 
sue, and by the Virginia Presbyterians and other frontier 
sects in supporting Jefferson against the tidewater aristoc- 
racy. In none of these cases was a language question in- 
volved, but social non-conformity was quite as pronounced as 
it was among the anti-Bennett Law Germans. 

But let us see more at large what Turner himself says 
about the process of Americanization: “Our early history 
is the study of European germs developing in an American 
environment. . . . The wilderness masters the colonist. It 
finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, modes of 
travel and thought. It takes him from the railroad car and 
puts him in the birch canoe. It strips off the garments of civ- 
ilization, and arrays him in the hunting shirt and the moc- 
casin. It puts him in the log cabin of the Cherokee and the 
Iroquois, and runs an Indian palisade around him. Before 
long he has gone to planting Indian corn and plowing with a 
sharp stick; he shouts the war cry and takes the scalp in ortho- 
dox Indian fashion. In short, at the frontier the environment 
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is at first too strong for the man. He must accept the condi- 
tions which it furnishes, or perish, and so he fits himself into 
the Indian clearings and follows the Indian trails. Little by 
little he transforms the wilderness but the outcome is not 
the old Europe, not simply the development of Germanic 
germs. .. . The fact is that here is a new product that is 
American. At first the frontier was the Atlantic coast. It 
was the frontier of Europe in a very real sense. Moving west- 
ward, the frontier became more and more American. As suc- 
cessive terminal moraines result from successive glaciations, 
so each frontier leaves its traces behind it, and when it be- 
comes a settled area the region still partakes of the frontier 
characteristics. Thus the frontier has meant a steady move- 
ment away from the influence of Europe, a steady growth of 
independence on American lines. And to study this advance, 
the men who grew up under these conditions, and the politi- 
cal, economic, and social results of it, is to study the really 
American part of our history.” 


LIMITATIONS OF THE THEORY 


Paxson’s analysis assigns to the Turner theory a four- 
fold incidence; on the subjects of “composite race and Ameri- 
canization, democracy, social re-creation in the light of fron- 
tier experience, and nationality.” With this one can heartily 
agree while pointing out at the same time that Turner’s “sig- 
nificance of the section’ was closely knit with the frontier 
philosophy. And it should also be stressed that in his teach- 
ing and writing he played no favorites among historical facts, 
ignoring nothing that could help clear up a situation whether 
or not it happened to fall under the operation of the frontier 
hypothesis. Turner never permitted himself the luxury of 
an obsession. 
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For example: the adoption of the federal constitution 
was investigated under his guidance by Orin G. Libby, at 
the time a candidate for the Ph.D. degree. ‘The study demon- 
strated that the result was brought about by sections of the 
country dominated by the business and propertied interests 
against the opposition of the small farming regions gener- 
ally‘—a modern version of what ancient Attica experienced 
in the “shore” and “plain” against the hill folk. 

This was a rational corrective to the old assumption that 
the provisions of that historic instrument had been wrought 
out solely through the processes of debate as carried on in 
the federal convention. It proved that economic interests, 
and secondarily social interests, not exclusively reasonable- 
ness and patriotism, were the determining forces in produc- 
ing the new national system. Says Libby: “The undertow 
of public opinion, deeper and stronger than the surface in- 
dications seen in the formal speeches, tracts, and convention 
arguments, has been neglected.” Richard Hildreth had noted 
the fact of the geographical division on the adoption of the 
constitution and had explained the success of the movement 
by the “Federalistic” political views of that portion of the 
people who were massed in compact societies, held property, 
carried on business, and were devoted to orderly and good 
government. When Charles A. Beard, traversing the same 
subject, wrote An Economic Interpretation of the Adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, he personalized the 
economic motive in the triumphant majority of the conven- 
tion, and in the ratifying bodies. In this view the constitu- 
tion becomes a political means for conserving and fostering 
the favored economic position not simply of a propertied 


*O. G. Libby, The Geographical Distribution of the Vote on the Adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. (Published by the University, Madison, Wis., 1894.) 
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and commercial class as such, but also of the particular in- 
dividuals who were concerned in obtaining its adoption. 

Here we have what may properly be considered one sup- 
plement to the Turner hypothesis, and one whose recognition 
has grown more indispensably necessary with the passing 
years. Wealth in its various forms, and also its opposite pov- 
erty, is a power in men’s hands to shape history. Wealth 
triumphed at the outset by embodying in the constitution 
principles of taxation which threw the main burden of the 
support of government upon persons rather than upon prop- 
erty, while the “have nots” triumphed under Jefferson. These 
alternations occur only occasionally along the pathway of 
American history, but they make up much of the history of 
Europe. It was but a short step from the Turner-Libby posi- 
tion to the Beard position, but, nevertheless, the step was 
an important one for an American historian to have taken. 

The machine, which gives the world such profound con- 
cern at this time, is also, as Beard and others have pointed 
out, a force in historical development calling for special 
study, and for circumspection in historical interpretation. 
It is much more probable today than it seemed in 1893, that 
industrialism is destined to triumph over frontier—or over 
rural—democracy in the United States. Therefore, the tech- 
nique of the industrial advance, which involves the organiza- 
tion of capital and the organization of labor, banking, trans- 
portation, trusts, and the methods by which political control 
have been sought by the different economic groups, is an 
essential study to one who would understand American his- 
tory in its less obvious phases. 

Turner, let us again remind ourselves, applied the fron- 
tier theory especially to the period which closed with the 
frontier’s disappearance. He never claimed to have dis- 
covered in the frontier philosophy a universal solvent for 
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American historical problems. His mind was almost uniquely 
free from dogmatism. In his teaching he missed none of 
the keys which interpret American development, whether 
economic, social, religious, psychological or what not. True, 
he did not place all of them before the public in memorable 
settings, such as he gave to the frontier hypothesis, his very 
ewn contribution; but having bestowed upon the world that 
gift he could well afford to leave something for others to 
emphasize. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 











BOOK NOTES 


The Significance of Sections in American History. By Frederick 
Jackson Turner (Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1932). 347 pp. $3.00. 

Readers of this Magazine will be glad to know that another volume 
of essays by the late Professor Turner has appeared. There are in this 
book twelve essays including as number two the essay on “The Signif- 
icance of the Section in American History,’ which was published in this 
Magazine in March, 1925. Other essays are on “Problems in American 
History,” an address delivered by Professor Turner at the St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904; “The Origin of Genet’s Projected Attack on Louisiana 
and the Floridas,’ reprinted from the American Historical Review of 
July, 1898; “Western State Making in the Revolutionary Era,” from 
the American Historical Review for October, 1895 and January, 1896; 
“The Policy of France Toward the Mississippi Valley in the Period of 
Washington and Adams,” from the American Historical Review, January, 
1905; “Geographical Influences in American Political History,” from the 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, vol. 46, no. 8; ‘Since the 
Foundation lof Clark University (1889)],” from the Historical Outlook, 
November, 1924; “The West—1876 and 1926,” from the World’s Work, 
July, 1926; “The Children of the Pioneers,” the Yale Review, July, 1926; 
“Is Sectionalism in America Dying Away?” from the American Journal 
of Sociology, March, 1908; “Sections and Nation,” from the Yale Review, 
October, 1922. The book is equipped with ten maps and an index. This 


volume was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the best historical work pub- 
lished in 19382. 


History of the George Washington Bicentennial Celebration. (The 
Commission, Washington, D.C., 1932), vol. 1. Literature Series. 

This large quarto volume of 716 pages gathers between covers the 
mass of pamphlet and other material prepared for the celebration of 
1932. First in time as well as order come the reproductions of the 
fifteen pamphlets, entitled “Honor to George Washington and Reading 
about George Washington,’ edited by the commission’s historian, Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart. These pamphlets are very thorough, dealing with 
almost every phase of the subject’s career, the authors being chosen in 
each case from those deemed best fitted to prepare the reading matter. 
Here we have “The Frontier Background,’ “Washington the Man of 
Mind,” “Tributes to Washington,” “Washington the Farmer,” “Washing- 
ton as a Religious Man,” “Washington the Colonial and National States- 
man,’ “Washington and the Constitution,” ‘““Washington as President,” 
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“Washington Proprietor of Mount Vernon,” “Washington the Military 
Man,” “Washington the Traveler,” ‘The Business Man,” ‘““The Engineer 
and City Builder,’ “Home and Fraternal Life’—all set forth with full 
reference to his writings and contemporary documents. This series closes 
with an extensive bibliography. 

The second section comprises “Programs and Program Papers” 
compiled under the care of Mrs. John D. Sherman for club work during 
the bicentennial. Then follows “The Handbook of the George Washing- 
ton Appreciation Course” provided for schools and colleges under the 
direction of Hazel B. Nielson. “The Atlas” which comes next in order 
we reviewed as a separate entity in our last September issue (p. 118). A 
selection from ““Washington’s Writings” compiled by David M. Matte- 
son comprises the next section; while a catalogue of plays and pageants 
with directions for producing them and a number of original plays finish 
this volume. Two other volumes will follow: one on the foreign partici- 
pation and the other reporting the activities of the commission. This 
present volume is elaborately and unusually illustrated; reproductions 
of all the authentic portraits and statues, pictures of scenes and views, 
costume plates, facsimiles of documents, even an apocryphal portrait of 
Mary Ball, are included in this splendid volume. 


Norwegian Sailors in American Waters. By Knut Gjerset (Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association, Northfield, Minn., 1933). 
271 pp. 

This volume is a companion to the same author’s Norwegian Sailors 
on the Great Lakes, published five years ago, and noted in this Magazine, 
xii, 339. This recent book is less concerned with Wisconsin’s past; never- 
theless, Professor Gjerset takes this opportunity to recapitulate in his 
first three chapters the historic accounts of very early Norse discovery, 
giving an effective résumé of the early settlements in Iceland and Green- 
land, and the evidence for Leif Eiriksson’s (so it is spelled) voyages 
to the mainland of North America. He also in chapter three gives an 
excellent description of the finding in the early years of the twentieth 
century of the long-sought Northwest Passage around North America by 
Amundson. All these historical problems brought down to date are use- 
ful for historical students. The chapters on “White Sails’ and “The 
Steamship Era” are excellent histories of Norwegian sailors under sail 
and steam. The chapter on “Life and Labor at Sea” gives credit to the 
elder La Follette for his championship of the sailors’ cause and the im- 
portance of the Seamen’s Act of 1915 in ending ill-treatment and bar- 
barity to those who go down to the sea in ships. The volume is, like all 
those published by this association, a valuable historical record, a credit 
alike to its author and its sponsors. 


L.P.K. 
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The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration, A Study of Immi- 
grant Churches. By George M. Stephenson, Associate Professor of 
American History, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis (The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 19382). $4.50. 

This thumping volume, of 542 pages, is mainly crammed with dis- 
cussions of so detailed a character concerning various aspects of the 
religious influence upon Swedish immigration that its usefulness as a 
book will probably be confined largely to historical specialists. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Stephenson’s scholarly treatment of the struggle for religious 
freedom in Sweden, his chapters on the Augustana Synod, and on the 
swarming of the Swedes, contain so much matter that bears upon general 
history as to be of interest to teachers generally. 

But the chapters on “Community Life” and the “Process of Ameri- 
canization” have a very special significance for every student of American 
social history. In fact, it would be highly desirable to place those two 
noble essays, in some inexpensive form, in all high schools as means of 
enriching the ordinary instruction in American history. 


J.S. 


The Sons of a Wild Jackass. By Ray Tucker and Frederick R. Bark- 
ley (L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 1932). 898 pp. $3.00. 

As is well known, the appellation of this book is the term of reproach 
applied by Senator Moses to the liberal and progressive congressmen from 
the West. The authors have made the reproach a glory and proceed to 
elucidate the careers of several prominent leaders of advanced ideas. 
Sketches that especially interest Wisconsin readers are those of “Young 
Bob” La Follette and Senator Walsh of Montana, a native of our state. 
For an up-to-date record of independents in political action the book will 
find many readers. 


Colonel Howard Greene of Milwaukee, curator and vice-president 
of the Society, has recently contributed to the source history of American 
commerce a beautifully printed brochure of 46 pages entitled Africa. 
It is the “Letter of instructions to the captain and the supercargo of 
the brig Agenoria, engaged in a trading voyage to Africa.” This was an 
overseas venture sponsored by the Providence Exploring Company with 
which a member of the Greene family was associated. Arnold G. Talbot, 
of Philadelphia, unites with Colonel Greene in the publication. In addi- 
tion to the letter of instructions, signed by John R. Bartlett as secretary 
of the company, the book contains an inventory of merchandise, and sea- 
men’s accounts. 


























THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


‘T= following have become members of the Society during the last 
quarter: Harry Steenbock, Madison, has become a life member. 
Annual members: Barbara Donner, Oshkosh; Olaf Elton, Port Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Charles H. Lemon, Milwaukee. 


NECROLOGY 


William W. Bartlett, of Eau Claire, a curator of the Society since 
1925, died March 31 in a Madison hospital, from the effect of injuries 
sustained when he was struck two days earlier at a street intersection by 
a passing automobile. Mr. Bartlett had long been interested in the 
history of the Chippewa Valley, on which he published a volume in 1929. 
His service to the Society in assembling material on the lumbering in- 
dustry has been of great importance. Mr. Bartlett was seventy-two years 
of age. 


In the death of Charles King at Milwaukee, March 17, the state 
loses an outstanding figure and the Society a loyal friend. He became a 
member of this Society in 1903 and after twenty-five years a life member. 
His contribution to this Magazine of his autobiography under the title, 
“Memories of a Busy Life,” was a notable event in its history. The ar- 
ticles appeared in the March, June, September, and December issues 
of 1922 (vols. v, vi) and were much enjoyed and commented upon. He 
also wrote a sketch of his father, Rufus King, for the June, 1921, issue. 


The death of Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana on the eve of his 
entrance as attorney general into President Roosevelt's cabinet removes 
from public life a personality whose career Wisconsin has followed with 
deep interest. Senator Walsh was born at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and 
his tribute to his friend and former teacher, John Nagel, found place in 
this Magazine in December, 1930 (xiv, 219). 
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Former Lieutenant Governor Henry Huber died at a Madison hos- 
pital, February 8. He had been a member of this Society since 1929. 


John D. Lawe, grandson of Judge John Lawe, the former fur 
trader of early Green Bay, died April 11 at his home at Kaukauna at 
the age of ninety-five. 


Other life members who have left us recently were Frederick Spratt 
of Ripon, October 18; Franklin F. Lewis of Janesville, January 22; and 
University Regent Elizabeth A. Waters of Fond du Lac, February 5. 


The following annual members have deceased since our last report: 
Lorenzo D. Roberts of Shawano, October 27, 1932; Right Reverend 
William W. Webb, Episcopal bishop of Milwaukee diocese, January 15; 
and Huron H. Smith of the Milwaukee Museum, who was killed Febru- 
ary 25 in an automobile accident. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The Carl Russell Fish Papers—The correspondence of the late Pro- 
fessor Fish from 1891 to 1932 has been given our Society and filed in nine 
boxes. The papers are exceptionally rich for the years of the Great War, 
containing many letters from the boys in the field, and many letters from 
eminent men, especially Englishmen, during the time when Professor 
Fish was director at London of the American University Union. Bryce, 
Charnwood, H. G. Wells, and Drinkwater are among the writers as well 
as the secretary of the Royal Society to which Professor Fish was 
elected a fellow. For the American years, especially those of the last 
decade, the correspondence is concerned chiefly with academic and his- 
torical matters. Every well-known historian of recent days, and several 
statesmen appear in this correspondence. There is also much material on 
Professor Fish’s relations to the University, on curriculum and student 
problems. His own letters, of which copies were preserved, are full of 
his generous, helpful spirit. They also elucidate his views on many dis- 
puted questions of historical and present day interest. They represent the 
breadth and vitality of his personality and will remain a memorial of 
value through the years. 


Through the courtesy of Hon. Gardner R. Withrow, congressman 
from the seventh district, the public correspondence of the Prairie du 
Chien Indian agent, Nicolas Boilvin has been reproduced by photostatic 
process from the originals in the War Department. The selection was 
made by Dr. P. L. Scanlan of Prairie du Chien who studied the history 
of that place during the winter at Washington. Boilvin was first appointed 
assistant agent in 1806 and later was full agent for the Sauk and Foxes, 
the Winnebago, the Mississippi Sioux, and the Iowa. His letters and re- 
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ports date from 1811 to 1823 and comprise about seventy-five separate 
documents. Boilvin’s letters written in French, were very difficult to 
decipher. A few were translated by the government clerks, but most are 
just as he wrote them. They contain a mine of information on Indian 
affairs during the difficult years of the second war with England and 
its aftermath. 


The Tenney Papers—The Society has received a number of papers 
from the estate of the late Horace Kent Tenney of Winnetka, Illinois. 
These relate to the Tenney family, Wisconsin pioneers. They extend in 
time from 1799 to 1929 and consist principally of the letters to Horace A. 
Tenney of Madison from his parents in Ohio and from his brothers, 
Henry W., B. J., and D. K., and from his sisters scattered from Galena 
to Kansas and Colorado. The most valuable of the series for historical 
study are the letters in 1847 of Henry W. Tenney of Milwaukee to his 
brother Horace while the latter was editor of the Argus, the Democratic 
organ at Madison. Henry was a facile writer, keen, clever, and observing. 
Some of his letters were for publication under the pseudonym of “John 
Barleycorn.” He commented on current events and on the campaign for 
the adoption of the first constitution to which he was opposed. His let- 
ters reveal conditions of this campaign at Milwaukee. March 20, 1847, 
he wrote, ‘““The constitution battle wages unabated, & ward meetings & 
Dutch meetings & Irish meetings are held without number.” With these 
papers are letters from the Cadle family of New York City, 1797-18382. 


Wisconsin Woman’s Suffrage Association—The records, minutes, 
and correspondence of this association from 1904 to the adoption of the 
Nineteenth Amendment have been placed in our custody. After merging 
in 1913 with the Political Equality League the file of correspondence 
from headquarters is very complete and presents a full history of the 
movement. It will be remembered that the late Theodora W. Youmans 
wrote a history of the suffrage reform for our pages (v, 1-32) in which 
she outlined the work of the associations whose papers are now in 
our files. 


Through the kindness of the Minnesota Historical Society we have 
been permitted to copy the diaries of the Rev. Jedediah D. Stevens for 
the years 1827-29. They contain excellent accounts of the Indian mission 
school at Mackinac, where he resided for a short time, and of the mis- 
sionary station which had been recently established by the Rev. Jesse 
Miner at Statesburg on the lower Fox River. In a later diary, which is 
soon to be published by the Minnesota Historical Society, Stevens de- 
scribes his missionary activities at the post at Yellow Lake in Wisconsin, 
near the St. Croix River. We have among our American Home Mission- 
ary Society papers a number of letters written by Stevens in the years 
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1844-45, when he was serving that society at New Diggings and Platte- 
ville. 


Schurz Letters—The Society has received from Mrs. Frances Hell- 
man of New York a large collection, numbering 280, of the letters of 
Carl Schurz, written to her in connection with her.translation and publi- 
cation of Heine’s poems. The epistles are all of a literary character, 
relating to criticism and appreciation of poetry, and are written in 
German script. 


Additional Dutton Papers—The death of Father Joseph (Ira B.) 
Dutton was chronicled in this Magazine two years ago, and mention 
made of his papers in our files. Recent additions have come to this col- 
lection from the correspondence of Col. F. F. Lewis of Janesville who 
was an intimate friend of Dutton and had been chosen as biographer of 
the missionary himself. 


Fred W. Isham of Elkhorn, Wisconsin, has presented to the Society 
two beautiful volumes of copies of letters written by the late Mrs. Isham 
who was Ruth Eliza Wales. These letters cover the period 1880 to 1884 
and the experiences of Miss Wales, a prominent Wisconsin teacher, in 
her normal school work at Rosario and at Mendoza, Argentina. Miss 
Wales being a graduate of the Whitewater Normal, under the presidency 
of John William Stearns, who had earlier been in Argentina as founder 
of that republic’s normal schools, had been virtually selected by Dr. 
Stearns at the request of an Argentine scholar who had been one of his 
students. Miss Wales’ letters, copied into the books by her own hand were 
originally written to her relatives, mostly in Wisconsin. They are de- 
tailed in description, perspicuous in statement, and throw a great deal 
of light upon conditions in the great South American republic as it was 
fifty years ago. 


Hans D. Gaebler of Watertown has prepared an exceedingly inter- 
esting account of the Gaebler family in Germany and America, under 
the title Das Gaebler Museum. He regards it properly as a source book 
of family history. This book, in manuscript, contains copies of numerous 
letters which have significance for general history in addition to family 
history, and also a large number of photographs of men, women, and 
children, and objects of interest, some of which are of historical impor- 
tance. The Society has been given permission to make copies of any ma- 
terial contained in the volume and is particularly interested in some of the 
immigrant letters. 


The Mitchell Collection—-Mrs. Andrew S. Mitchell, of Arlington, 
Virginia, has presented to the Museum the archeological collection of her 
late husband, a former resident of Milwaukee and state chemist during 
the administration of Governor Upham. The Mitchell collection con- 
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sists of about two thousand Indian artifacts, both stone and copper, col- 
lected for the most part in the southeastern Wisconsin counties, some 
of which are unique and rare specimens. 


Il THE STATE 


The State Highway Commission is erecting this spring fifty-six 
historical markers on Highways 12, 13, 41, 42, 18, and 141. The places 
have been chosen and the inscriptions prepared by our Society. The 
markers are of wood, carefully painted, and at a short distance away 
a small sign is placed to notify tourists of the approach to these highway 
markers. It is the hope of the commission, coéperating with the Histor- 
ical Society, that local interests will in time replace these temporary 
tablets with enduring ones of bronze. 


The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters together with 
the Wisconsin Archeological Society and the Midwest Museum Confer- 
ence met at Madison in the University buildings, April 7 and 8. Super- 
intendent Schafer, Curator Charles E. Brown, and Research Associate 
Kellogg contributed to the program. 


The University radio station WHA broadcasts many talks of espe- 
cial interest to history lovers. In the series “On Wisconsin” Dr. Schafer 
has spoken on early Wisconsin statesmen and Mr. Brown has presented 
archeological and Indian talks. A special hour for Wisconsin club- 
women was arranged for May when Dr. Kellogg spoke on “Wisconsin 


One Hundred Years Ago.” 
Loca Hisroricat INTEREST 


We welcome into the group of local historical societies, that of 
Watertown which was organized April 24, at the high school auditorium 
in that city. Before this public meeting a charter had been granted and 
incorporation papers filed at the county court house at Jefferson. Hans D. 
Gaebler, who has been largely instrumental in organizing the Society 
became its secretary-treasurer with “Tom” Lewis as president. The 
public meeting was addressed by Superintendent Schafer of our Society 
and a large number of memberships were taken. 


The Burlington Historical Society sponsors an essay contest among 
the students of its high schools; the subjects for these essays are chosen 
from local history and the material collected through personal interviews 
with pioneers and their descendants as well as from written and printed 
sources. This year twenty-three papers were submitted, of which five 
were considered of especial excellence. The first prize was won by Carl 
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Ruback for “History of the Buttles family”; Beatrice Brennan was sec- 
ond with “Historical Sketch of the Catholic Church in Burlington” ; 
Marcella Vos wrote on the “Early History of Wheatland Township.” 
The interest aroused by these contests is phenomenal and affords hope 
for the future growth of the local historical society. 


The following officers for the Kenosha Historical Society were elected 
in January: C. E. Dewey, president; Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, first vice- 
president; Al Grovenor, second vice-president ; Carrie Cropsey, secretary- 
treasurer. The society has had several additions to its collections in the 
courthouse, one being the record book of the Kenosha County Old Settlers’ 
Association, an organization which has not been recently active. 


The La Crosse County Historical Society began the publication in 
March of the narrative of Mrs. John M. Levy, wife of one of La Crosse’s 
first settlers. The story was originally written in German and later 
translated by the author with the help of a grandchild. Portions of this 
manuscript were edited and published in the Proceedings, 1911; now the 
entire document has been reproduced in the La Crosse Tribune and 
Leader-Press, beginning March 12. 


The Outagamie County Society elected officers on February 22 at 
Appleton, when W. H. Kreiss was chosen president. The address was 
given by Rev. J. A. Holmes on “Pioneers Yesterday and Today.” 


The Sauk County Historical Society met April 25 at the Baraboo 
hotel for a banquet and an address by Susan B. Davis, of Madison, author 
of Wisconsin Lore for Boys and Girls. Miss Davis showed many slides 
relating to Wisconsin history and natural history and a “movie’’ entitled 
“On Wisconsin.” Curator Kingsford presided with his customary energy 
and called on several members present for reminiscences. An autumn 
meeting was planned for Reedsburg. 


The Sheboygan County Historical Society elected officers at its an- 
nual meeting January 28, when Curator C, E. Broughton was reélected 
president. The Sheboygan Pioneer, historical supplement for the Press 
gave a generous report of the meeting on January 31. The salient fea- 
ture was the description by Jerry Donahue, member of the society, and 
engineer by profession, of the water reservoir adjoining the Taylor 
County Park and of plans for beautifying the environment. In March 
the society in coOperation with the local chapter of the D.A.R. opened a 
museum in the Union School of the Second Ward. 


Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society served a 
dinner on January 17 after which Curator Titus spoke on the historical 
features of the Fox River Valley. At the March meeting an interesting 
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paper on “Early Algoma” by Mrs. C. F. Welton was read which was 
printed in full in the Oshkosh Northwestern for March 25. 


Reedsburg Old Settlers’ Association met February 10 for its annual 
gathering in an all-day meeting featuring reminiscences of the early days. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Wisconsin Bar Association was launched fifty-four years ago 
January 8, under the auspices of A. A. Jackson of Janesville. It now has 
more than fifteen hundred members with many contributing county asso- 
ciations. The Dodge County Bar Association met January 21 at Beaver 
Dam to celebrate the eighty-fifth birthday of Judge Christian A. Chris- 
tiansen of that place. 


Janesville was incorporated as a city March 19, 1853 and its first 
mayor was A. Hyatt Smith, one of the founders of our Society; a history 
of the city was prepared by Howard J. Koehn for the March 25 issue of 
the Janesville Gazette. 


Marshfield was organized fifty years ago last April 8 when it was 
recalled that nineteen mayors have served the city since that time. 


Fifty years ago this spring Governor Rusk signed the act creating 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, which has done so much 
to promote farmers’ interests throughout the state. The field meeting 
June 3 recognized this anniversary. 


The fiftieth birthday of the Eagle post Grand Army of the Republic 
was celebrated March 31 at Eau Claire, with the Sons of Union Veterans 
in charge. No charter members yet remain, but fifteen members still sur- 
vive, six of whom are residents of Eau Claire. Rev. F. J. Jordan delivered 
an address entitled ‘Fifty years.” Reference was made to the services 
of W. H. Bartlett, who gathered much data on the post’s history. 


The Deutscher Arbeiter Unterstuetzungs Verein of Wausau cele- 
brated its golden jubilee in January, with Herman Hecker of Minne- 
apolis as speaker. The association is an organization for relief and aid 
and has one hundred and sixty-six members, no debts, and owns local 
property at Wausau. 


The Plymouth Hook and Ladder Company, a local volunteer fire 
organization, celebrated in January its fiftieth anniversary. A history of 
its activities and officials was prepared by Julius A. Laack and published 
in the Sheboygan Press. 
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North Fond du Lac was incorporated as a village February 23, 1903. 
The Commonwealth on the 24th published a history of the town. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Milwaukee, the pioneer church of 
that denomination in the metropolis held a commemorative service for 
its ninety-fifth anniversary January 26. 


The Baptist Church of Sheboygan Falls is one of the oldest in the 
state having been organized February 11, 1838. “Ninety-five Years of 
Progress” was the subject of the anniversary sermon on February 12 of 
this year. 


The Church of the Good Shepherd at Racine has had a notable his- 
tory, being the first Universalist group organized in the state. Its ninetieth 
annual meeting occurred in January. 


At Manitowoc St. James Episcopal Church remembered in Febru- 
ary its eighty-fifth anniversary, when the Herald-Times of that place 
declared this church had had no small part in the religious progress of that 
city. It is the oldest Protestant congregation at Manitowoc, and the 
Swedish initiate, Rev. Gustavus Unonius held services for this parish 
in 1848. 


The Congregational Church of Royalton, Waupaca County observed 
its seventieth anniversary February 17. The Appleton Post-Crescent 
for the preceding day, published a history of the church from the “days 
of calico, oxcarts and old oaken buckets,” when Royalton was a small 
settlement in a forest. 


Immanuel Lutheran Evangelical Church of Neenah on the occasion 
of its sixtieth birthday held a jubilee service February 26. Originally 
employing the German language, a decade ago services began to be held 
in English. The speaker at the jubilee was Rev. Paul Grossbuesch of 
the Mission House at Plymouth. 


St. James Catholic Church of Kenosha held its fiftieth or golden 
jubilee February 26-28, when Archbishop Stritch of the Milwaukee arch- 
diocese celebrated mass. 


Bethel Methodist Church of Racine, organized in 1883 for Swedish 
residents, held a jubilee celebration March 20-26. 
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MARKERS AND MeEmMoRIALS 


A trust fund for a Lincoln memorial has been held for some years in 
Milwaukee. After much debate the lake front location at the end of the 
Lincoln Memorial bridge was chosen last December. A competition for 
designs was announced early in February and the monument is to be 
fashioned out of American materials with Wisconsin granite for the base. 


A bronze memorial in the shape of a portrait panel with accompany- 
ing reliefs was designed by George Dietrich of the Layton Art School and 
dedicated March 20 to the memory of Robert H. Witt, social center di- 
rector for Lapham Park. The memorial is placed in the park for the 
community to which he gave so much active service. 


Marquette University dedicated January 4 a memorial medical build- 
ing, made possible by the gift of Mrs. Harriet Cramer, widow of the 
founder of the Evening Wisconsin. Governor Schmedeman was present 
and spoke at the dedication. 


The Milwaukee Business and Professional Woman’s Club have raised 
a fund for reforestration in codéperation with the U.S. Forestry service, 
the fund to be used for a memorial tract to the late Jean Stanton, charter 
member of the organization. 


History IN THE STATE PREss 


Curator Guy M. Burnham under the title ‘““Chequamegon’’ presents 
frequent historical articles in the Ashland Press. Among those pub- 
lished in March were the description of the Cass expedition of 1820; 
the Episcopal converts among the Sioux Indians, due to the work of 
Bishop H. B. Whipple; an account of the negro family of the Bongas, 
fur traders in the north; and a story of Alfred Brunson, pioneer Meth- 
odist and Indian agent at Chequamegon in the forties. 


Earle S. Holman, editor of the Antigo Journal has obtained some 
valuable material on the Chippewa of Lac Vieux Desert and the early 
pioneers in Langlade County. April 4 he published an article on a “Nor- 
wegian Aristocrat Took Chippewa Maid as Mate,” an account of Lud- 
wig Motzfeldt and his wife. The same paper published March 25-29 a 
series of articles on “Czech Settlers of Langlade County,” prepared by 
S. J. Ilichman Jr., for the Historical Society. 


The Green Bay Press-Gazette published in March the story of 
Grandma Shepard, mother of the De Pere postmaster who made a trip 
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from Connecticut to California in 1852 by the route of the Nicaragua 
isthmus. 


The Blanchardville Blade published in March an interesting letter 
from Argyle, dated May 17, 1855, which gives a good description of south- 
west Wisconsin at that date. The writer was A. C. Buffington, who was 
looking for a place to locate. 


The Superior Evening Telegram on March 10 published a special 
article from Spooner, Washburn County wherein George W. Harmon, a 
pioneer of that region, described the making of a “Chippewa River 
dug-out.” 


Two days after St. Patrick’s day, the Milwaukee Sentinel had a fea- 
ture article about the old Third Ward, home of the Irish immigrants to 
that city with reproductions of early photographs of Judge John Gregory, 
of Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, Mrs. Paul Keogh, and the Quickstep Base- 
ball Club. The fire of 1892 nearly wiped out this portion of Milwaukee. 
On March 12 the same journal featured Schlitz Park and Galena Street 
of the early nineties. 


Reminiscent of the fiftieth anniversary of Janesville’s organization 
as a city, the Gazette published April 22 a page of city history wherein 
Stephen Bolles, the editor gave an account of the owners of that paper, 
which has been in one family, that of Howard F. Bliss, for the entire fifty 
years. Other anniversary articles were also included such as the theater 
fifty years ago, and the business and the pleasure interests for the 
same half-century. 


April 7 the Milwaukee Sentinel ran a special edition containing a 
history of the brewing industry of that city. The Wisconsin News of the 
same place published late in March a series of sketches of famous beer 
gardens of pre-prohibition days. 


“Glimpses of an Earlier Pewaukee” is the title of a feature appear- 
ing at intervals in the Hartland News. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


At the spring meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago April 13-15, the members were guests of the officials 
of the Century of Progress Exposition and took especial pleasure in in- 
specting its historical features, namely, the replica of old Fort Dearborn 
and the Lincoln reproductions. The association also had the privilege of 
a visit to the new building of the Chicago Historical Society and a rapid 
glimpse of its remarkable exhibits. Professor Jones Viles of Missouri 
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University was elected president for the ensuing year and next spring’s 
meeting will be held at Columbia, Missouri. 


On March 28 the modern business women united under the leader- 
ship of the National Young Women’s Christian Association in paying 
tribute to Milwaukee’s genius, C. Latham Sholes, inventor of the type- 
writer. A nationwide radio program was broadcast by Amelia Ear- 
hart, Mrs. Dall, daughter of President Roosevelt, and Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer, honorary president of the Y.W.C.A. Two of the inventor’s daugh- 
ters are still living at Milwaukee, one of whom at the age of fifteen be- 
came the world’s first typist. 


The beginning of an old trail which led from Shaubena’s village on 
the site of De Kalb, Illinois to Big Foot Lake (Lake Geneva), Wisconsin 
was marked recently in a unique fashion. An old trail tree, one hundred 
and fifty-one years old was filled with cement, removed to the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College at De Kalb, set in a concrete base, and 
stands for all time as a monument to the Potawatomi chiefs, and a marker 
for this old trail. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


William George Bruce of Milwaukee, a curator of the State His- 
torical Society, has begun his memoirs in this number. He is the author 
of a three volume History of Milwaukee. 


Kate Everest Levi (“The Press and the Constitution’) of Madison, 
was a former member of the Society's staff. Volume ix of the Magazine 
contained her article on “The Wisconsin Press and Slavery.’ Some of 
her earlier researches were published in the Collections. 


Albert O. Barton (“Echoes of the Black Hawk War’) a resident of 
Madison, has frequently contributed to our publications. His “Beginnings 
of the Norwegian Press in America,’ appeared in the Proceedings for 
1916, and “Ole Bull and His Wisconsin Contacts” in the Magazine, 1924. 


Dr. Bertha V. Thomson (“Necedah in Early Days’’) of Oshkosh, 
upon the request of Superintendent Schafer, has written a short auto- 
biographical sketch. She pictures pioneer life on the Yellow River as 
well as her career as a physician. 


Bill Hooker (“Fond du Lac, Its Sawmills and Freedmen—A 
Sketch’) is a Milwaukee newspaperman. The Milwaukee Journal car- 
ries his reminiscences of persons and events under the heading “Glimpses 
of an Earlier Milwaukee.” 
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Documents—Arthur R. Boerner of Milwaukee has translated a group 
of German letters written in 1845-48 and has donated copies of them to 
the Society. They were written from Cedarburg by Friederich Hilgen 
and William Schréder to Friederich Bérner, Charleston, South Carolina. 
The pioneer life of Cedarburg is vividly portrayed in these early com- 
munications. 


Julia Lee Reque of Madison has translated and donated a copy of 
a Norwegian letter to the Society. It was written in 1842 by Nils Gilder- 
bus of Dane County to his father in Norway. 


NOTICE 


A friend of the Society who lives in England has sent volumes ii and 
iii of Collections of this Society, edited by Lyman C. Draper which he 
offers to sell at a very reasonable rate. The price will be given on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent. 
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Wisconsin politics, 383, 399. 

Douglas County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 349. 

Dousman, Talbot C., sketch, 138. 

Dowd, Prof. Jerome, director of set- 
tlement association, 263. 

Downer College. See Milwaukee-Down- 
er College. 

Downsville, resident, 218. 

Draper, Lyman C., cited, 406. 

Draper Manuscript Collection, infiu- 
ences Turner, 454-455. 

Dravo, George, donor, 270. 

Duck Creek (Oneida), Kemper at, 130, 
132; mission on, 131, 139; Indian res- 
ervation on, 139, 152. 

Duckett, Herbert, mentioned, 338. 

Dugstad, Lars, Norwegian immigrant, 
450. 

Duluth, Daniel Greysolon, marker un- 
veiled for, 112. 
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Dunlap, Mrs. ——, Waukesha resident, 
149, 

Dunphy, Rev. William H., on Nashotah 
faculty, 160. 

Dustin, Miss ——, marriage, 311. 

Dutchess County (N.Y.), agriculture 
in, 175, 177, 180, 186, 290, 296; resi- 
dents, 124-125. 

Dutton, Charles J., The Samaritans of 
Molokai, reviewed, 343. 

Dutton, Father Joseph, additional pa- 
pers acquired, 476. 


Eacte River, visited, 133. 

East Troy, resident, 256; burial at, 
257. 

Eastman, George, kodak manufacturer, 
235; biography cited, 239-240. 

Eastman Kodak Company, records, 240. 

Eau Claire, high school, 253. 

Eau Claire River, origin of name, 216- 
218. 

Eau Galle River, origin of name, 216- 
218. 

“Echoes of the Black Hawk War,” by 
Albert O. Barton, 404-411. 

Eckles, Mrs. James H., grandmother 
of, 405. 

Edgerton, residents, 322. 

Edison, Thomas A., 
quired, 108. 

Editorial Comment, 
321-335, 451-469. 

Education. See Bradford “Memoirs,” 
47-84; “Nashotah House,” 123-162; 
“The Hutchins Family in Wisconsin,” 
244-251. 

Edwards, Everett E., study by, re- 
viewed, 341. 

Edwards, Nesta, social worker, 279. 

Egar, Rev. John H., The Story of 
Nashotah . . . , cited, 123. 

Ela, Richard E., letters acquired, 320, 
847. 

Eldredge, C. A., congressman, 28. 

Elkhorn, missionaries at, 180, 182-133, 
145. 

Elkhorn Star, cited, 396. 

Ellis, Albert G., newspaper publisher, 
103. 

Ely, Edmund F., visits La Pointe, 87; 
at Fond du Lac (Lake Superior), 
206. 

Ely, Prof. Richard T., economist, 254; 
director of settlement association, 
263. 


biography ac- 


96-101, 211-215, 
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Enderis, Dorothy, Milwaukee school 
board employee, 281. 

Endicott, W. C., letter to, cited, 7. 

England, collecting agency in, 212; 
fruit exported to, 285; drain tile 
machine from, 288. 

English, in New York, 166; at Kenosha, 
47; Nashotah, 151, 157. 

Episcopalians, in Northwest, 159; on 
Duck Creek, 139; in Ashippun, 144; 
at Southport, 317; theological semin- 
ary of, 123-162; mission society, 125; 
doctrine, 327. 

Erie Canal, transportation via, 163, 
166-169, 174, 179, 182, 186, 197, 285, 
291-292. 

Erie County (N.Y.), cattle in, 196. 

Erie Railroad, transportation via, 191, 
195; lands along, 286. 

Esch, John J., congressman, 20. 

Eschweiler, Alex, designs club house, 
270. 

Essex County (N.Y.), agriculture in, 
295. 

Evans, Dr. Edward, death, 105. 

Evansville, high school, 253. 

Evarts, William M., administration 
leader, 15. 


Farmcuitp, Charles, letter to, cited, 44. 

Fairchild, Lucius, governor, 13, 36; 
letters to, cited, 37, 40, 44-45; consul 
at Liverpool, 39. 

Faribault (Minn.), seminary at, 156. 

Farmers’ Register, cited, 287. 

Farrill, Rev. E. F., Kenosha resident, 
71. 

Federal Elections Bill, Spooner aids, 
15. 

Field, W. W., letter cited, 37. 

Finch, Asahel, cited, 33; Wisconsin 
politician, 41. 

Fink, William, Milwaukee businessman, 
375. 

Fippin, E. O., Rural New York, cited, 
166. 

Fish, Carl Russell, eulogy, 96-101; por- 
trait, 3; papers acquired, 474. 

Fisher, George B. (pub.), Early His- 
tory of Rochester, 1810-1827, cited, 
172-178. 

Flint, C. L., Eighty Years Progress of 
the United States, cited, 184-185, 193. 

Florida, missionary bishop in, 126; stu- 
dents from, 157. 
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Flower, Frank A., Life of Matthew 
Hale Carpenter ..., cited, 27-28, 
32, 42, 45-46. 

Foley, Elizabeth V., Sketches of Wau- 
watosa, reviewed, 342. 

Folger, C. J., mentioned, 11. 

Fond du Lac, residents, 39, 41; route 
via, 139; schoolmen, 247, 249; negroes 
at, 425. 

Fond du Lac (Lake Superior), Indians 
at, 86; trip to, 203-207; catechist at, 
206. 

Fond du Lac Commonwealth, cited, 31- 
32, 39. 

“Fond du Lac, Its Sawmills and Freed- 
men,” by Bill Hooker, 423-427. 

Fond du Lac Journal, cited, 392. 

Fond du Lac Whig, cited, 388, 392-393, 
396. 

Foraker, Joseph B., cited, 16, 19-20; 
United States senator, 18. 

Fort Crawford, chaplain at, 131. 

Four Lakes, council on, 406, 411. 

Fox, Dr. Philip, death, 107. 

Fox Lake, college at, 256. 

Fox River (Kenosha County), lands 
on, 297, 309, 337; trip along, 302-303; 
branch, 405-406. 

Foxville. See Burlington, Wis. 

Frame, Andrew J., death, 220. 

France, sale of arms to, 27; territory 
of, 381; influence of America on, 462. 

Franco-Prussian War, sale of arms 
during, 27. 

Fribert, Lauritz J., Episcopalian, 145; 
sketch, 144. 

Frontier hypothesis, discussed, 451-469. 

Frye, William P., United States sen- 
ator, 19. 

Fulton, Antoinette M., communications, 
336-340. 

Fulwider, A. L., History of Stephen- 
son County, Illinois, cited, 407. 


Gapspen, Christopher E., 
bishop, 127. 

Galena (Ill), in Black Hawk War, 
408-410. 

Galloway and Sexmith, lumber dealers, 
424, 426. 

Ganfield, Dorothy, “The Influence of 
Wisconsin on Federal Politics, 1880- 
1907,” 3-5; sketch, 119. 

Gardner, Rev. Walter R., president of 
Nashotah, 159. 

Garfield, James A., presidential can- 
didate, 11. 


Episcopal 


Index 


Garland, A. H., letter cited, 9. 

Gary, George, cited, 29. 

Gasman, Hans, sketch, 144; services at 
home of, 145. 

Gattiker, Alfred, letters to, acquired, 
108. 

Gauer, Mabel B., address by, 258. 

Gauthier, Charles, in Waukesha Coun- 
ty, 236. 

Gauthier family, Milwaukee pioneers, 
235. 

Gedney, Katherine, immigration study 
by, 279. 

Genesee (Wis.), resident, 252. 

Genesee County (N.Y.), agriculture in, 
163, 165, 169, 173, 178, 188-189, 287, 
291-293; sheep raised in, 185. 

Genesee Farmer (N.Y.), cited, 166, 168, 
170-172, 174-176, 178-180, 182-185, 
188, 190, 192-194, 196-198, 287, 294- 
295. 

Geneva, missionaries at, 145; mill at, 
814, 

Geneva Lake Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 224. 

Genoa, missionaries at, 130. 

Germans, in Wisconsin politics, 10, 24; 
oppose Carpenter, 27; immigrant let- 
ters, 214-215, 462; in New York, 
125; Wisconsin, 322, 328, 464-465; at 
Kenosha, 47, 59, 64, 67; Burlington, 
338-339; Milwaukee, 360, 362-369; 
potters, 375; pioneer letters, 428-448. 

Giard, Basil, memorial, 355. 

“Gideons,” tablet commemorates be- 

ginnings, 226. 

Gilderhus, Nils Sjurson, letter, 449-450. 

Gilderhus, Sjur Anderson, letter to, 
449, 

Gilderhus (Dane County), letter from, 
449. 

Gimbel, Louis, finances milk distribu- 
tion, 277. 

Gjerset, Knut, Norwegian Sailors in 
American Waters, reviewed, 471. 

Goethe, Johann W., quoted, 26. 

Goldenstedt (Germany), emigrants 
from, 433. 

Gordon, Anne, social worker, 279. 

Gordon, Laura de Force, biography 
acquired, 108. 

Gordon, Dr. W. A., superintendent of 
hospital, 422. 

Goss, Joshua, on underground railway, 
424-426. 

Grafton (Hamburg), mill at, 438, 440. 

Grand Cacalin. See Kaukauna. 
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Grant, U. S., welcomed by Vilas, 3; 
in 1880 convention, 10; Howe favors, 
11; administration, 27, 31, 44. 

Grant County, and foreign vote, 386, 
394, 400; opposes constitution, 399. 

Grant County Herald, cited, 384, 386, 
390, 395-396, 398-399, 401. 

Granville College, graduate, 244. 

Gratiot, Col. Henry, Indian agent, 406- 
408; holds council, 409-411. 

Gratiot, John Bion, in Black Hawk 
War, 407. 

Gratiot’s Grove, in Black Hawk War, 
404, 408-410. 

Gray, A. T., letter cited, 40. 

Great Lakes, sailors, 378; navigation 
on, 379-380. 

Greeks, at Milwaukee, 362. 

Green Bay (bay), Indian village on, 
104. 

Green Bay (city), early printing at, 
103-104; Kemper at, 130, 143, 153; 
visited, 131-132; mission school at, 
139; harbor, 315. 

Green Bay Advocate, cited, 392, 394- 
395, 402. 

Green Bay Intelligencer, early news- 
paper, 103-104, 

Green Bay Republican, cited, 394. 

Green Bay Road, from Milwaukee, 428, 
433. 

Greene, Col. Howard, publishes bro- 
chure entitled Africa, 472. 

Greene County (N.Y.), agricultural 
losses, 191; sheep raised in, 186, 
Greenman, Rev. Walter F., cited, 256, 

273. 

Gregory, Charles N., death, 105; col- 
lection acquired, 106; described, 220- 
221. 

Gregory, John G. (ed.), Southwestern 
Wisconsin: A History of Old Craw- 
ford County, reviewed, 342. 

Grosscup, Judge Peter S., biography 
acquired, 108. 

Griinhagen, » owns mill, 434-435, 
438; sells mill, 440-441. 

Gulf of Mexico, route to, 259; dry dock 
company on, 378. 

Gull Lake, in Minnesota, 155. 








Hany, , Kenosha architect, 69. 

Hahn, Laura E., Kenosha teacher, 80. 

Hall, Maj. » Racine pioneer, 304, 

Hall, Charles, at Blue Mounds fort, 
408. 

Hall, Harriet, at La Pointe, 92. 
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Hall, John W., writes report, 405; es- 
caped, 409. 

Hall, Rachel, rescued prisoner, 404-410. 

Hall, Sarah, at La Pointe, 94, 200. 

Hall, Rev. Sherman, at La Pointe, 86, 
88, 90-93, 201-202, 209. 

Hall, Sylvia, rescued prisoner, 404-410. 

Hallock, Rev. Frank H., on Nashotah 
faculty, 160. 

Hamburg. See Grafton. 

Hanna, Marcus, in_ pre-convention 
group, 21-22; death, 23. 

Hanson, . mentioned, 320. 

Hanson, Miss » mentioned, 318. 

Hanson Jr., D., mentioned, 305. 

Harbes, Klaus, message for, 437, 439. 

Harding, Charles F., death, 345. 

Harlan, Judge John M., of United 
States Supreme Court, 329. 

Harman, Ruth, and Lekachman, Char- 
lotte, “The Jacobs’ House,” 252-284; 
sketch, 355. 

Harrison, Benjamin, presidential can- 
didate, 14, 21. 

Harvard University, removal to, 96; 
offer, 98; graduate, 100. 

Hastings (England), natives, 143. 

Hatten (Germany), letters from, 445, 
447. 

Hatton, Sen. W. H., attends memorial 
services, 251. 

Hawaii, legislation for, 16. 

Hay, John, secretary of state, 17; let- 
ter cited, 17. 

Hazelton, George C., letter cited, 37. 

Hazelton, Gerry (George) W., con- 
gressman, 28; letter cited, 35. 

Head, Dan O., Kenosha resident, 59. 

Heilbron, Bertha L. (ed.), With Pen 
and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851, 
reviewed, 341-342. 

Hepburn Rate Act, Spooner’s attitude 
toward, 19. 

Herfurth, Elizabeth M., Madison teach- 
er, 77. 

Herkimer County (N.Y.), sheep raised 
in, 185; cheese production in, 173; 
dairying in, 174-175; Historical So- 
ciety Papers, cited, 191, 193, 295. 

Hermann, , Milwaukee pioneer, 375. 

Herrick, M.T., in pre-convention group, 
22. 

Hertner, Miss ——, makes immigration 
study, 279. 

Hestekost, Friedericke, emigrates, 448. 

Hibbard, Benjamin H., receives fellow- 
ship, 254, 261. 
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Hicks, Prof. John D., joins Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin faculty, 115. 

Hildreth, Richard, cited, 467. 

Hilgen, Ernest, in Germany, 430, 435. 

Hilgen, Friederich, German immigrant, 
428; letters, 429-433, 437-438, 441- 
442, 444-447. 

Hilgen, Gerhard, German immigrant, 
445. 

Hilgen, Gesine, marriage, 430. 

Hilgen, Katharine Louise Boerner, let- 
ters, 429, 436-437, 439; illness, 446. 
Historical markers, on highways, 477. 
Hoan, Mayor Daniel, honorary chair- 

man, 258. 

Hoar, George F., administration leader, 
15. 

Hobart, J. H., theological student, 127- 
128; missionary in Wisconsin, 180- 
132, 134, 136, 138, 140-141; removal 
from, 146; sketch, 129-130. 

Hobart, Rev. J. H., bishop of New 
York, 129, 139. 

Hog Island, lumber mill on, 413. 

Hollanders, at Milwaukee, 364. 

Holmes, Judge Oliver W., of United 
States Supreme Court, 333. 

Homestead exemption, constitutional 
convention controversy over, 389, 
392-393, 401. 

Hood, Edna E., Racine resident, 57. 

Hooker, Bill, “Fond du Lac, Its Saw- 
mills and Freedmen,” 423-427. 

Hooker, Daniel Darius, moulder, 423- 
424; educated, 425. 

Hooker, Jim, on furlough, 424. 

Horn, Mrs. See Sylvia Hall. 

Horneffer, C., Cedarburg taverner, 438. 

House of Representatives. See Con- 
gress. 

Houston, David, arrives in Wisconsin, 
235; applies for patent, 238-240; bur- 
ial place, 243. 

Houston, John, arrives in Wisconsin, 
235; musician, 237; Spiritualist, 238 ; 
burial place, 243. 

Houston Sr., Peter, arrives in Wis- 
consin, 235; characterized, 236; Spir- 
itualist, 237; homestead pictured, 235. 

Houston Sr., Mrs. Peter, Wisconsin pi- 
oneer, 236-237. 

Houston Jr., Peter, inventor of kodak 
features, 235-243. 

Howe, J. H., letters to, cited, 84, 45. 

Howe, Timothy O., considered for Gar- 
field cabinet, 11; attitude on salary 


increase, 28; in Wisconsin politics, 
36, 38-39, 45. 

Hoyt, J. E., mentioned, 218. 

Hudson River, agriculture in valley of, 
164, 166-168, 173, 175, 182, 186, 191- 
192, 195, 197, 291; cattle ferried 
across, 197; transportation via, 291. 

Huegenin, E. R., Burlington pioneer, 
837. 

Hulbert, Archer B., Historic Highways 
of America, cited, 172. 

Hull, Rev. Lemuel B., buys land for 
Nashotah House, 133-134; conducts 
services, 188; sketch, 182. 

Hungarians, at Kenosha, 47; Milwau- 
kee, 862. 

Hunter (N.D.), resident, 238-239. 

Hussey reaper, used, 289. 

Hutchins, Allen Sabin, son of, 248; 
sketch, 244-246. 

Hutchins, Charles A., nephew of, 249; 
sketch, 246-248. 

Hutchins, Frank Avery, sketch, 248- 
251. 

“Hutchins (The) Family in Wisconsin,” 
by W. A. Titus, 244-251. 

Hyde, Samuel, hunter, 299. 


Ipason, ——, mayor of Oshkosh, 421. 
Illinois, student from, 157; settlers in, 
180; wheat exports, 187; illness, 306- 
307; bank, 310; Norwegians in, 449. 
Illinois Steel Company, at Milwaukee, 
279. 
Illinois Training School for Nurses, 
at Chicago, 420. 
Illustrations: 
Frontispiece: Carl Russell Fish. 
Philetus Sawyer, 12. 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, 48. 
Indian Almanac Title Page, 102. 
Nashotah in 1850, 123. 
Bishop Jackson Kemper, 142. 
Rev. James Lloyd Breck, 143. 
Houston Homestead, 235. 
Senator Joseph V. Quarles, 299. 
William George Bruce, 359. 
Friederich Boerner, 428. 
“Immigrant Letters,” by Joseph 
Schafer, 102-104. 
Indian Creek (Ill.), massacre at, 404 
Indiana, missionary bishop in, 125; stu- 
dent from, 157; in 1888, 807; cattle 
in, 809; paper money in, 390. 
Indians, at Kenosha, 47; at La Pointe, 
93, 95, 200, 210; almanac title page, 
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103; agent for, 104; marriage to, 
206; burial custom, 207; removal, 
801; mission, 217; pupils, 252; 
language, 380; dress described, 414. 

“Influence (The) of Wisconsin on Fed- 
eral Politics, 1880-1907,” by Dorothy 
Ganfield, 3-25. 

Internal improvements, constitutional 
convention controversy over, 387-388. 

Iowa, missionary bishop in, 125, 146; 
statehood, 384; and paper money, 
389. 

Iowa County, volunteers, in 
Hawk War, 408. 

Ireland, collecting agency in, 212. 

Irish, , Nashotah student, 144. 

Irish, in Wisconsin, 323, 328; at Ken- 
osha, 47; Nashotah, 151, 157; Mil- 
waukee, 361, 364. 

Irving, Washington, Astoria, cited, 95. 

Israell, Catherine D., son of, 180. 

Italians, in Wisconsin, 329; at Kenosha, 
47; Milwaukee, 362. 

Ivans, Rev. B. F. P., president of Na- 
shotah, 159. 


Black 





Jackson, Andrew, president, 452. 

Jacobs Jr., Herbert, aid acknowledged, 
282. 

Jacobs, Herbert H., cited, 261; warden, 
263, 266, 269, 272-273, 277-278, 280; 
salary, 264; active in welfare legisla- 
tion, 274-276; memorial, 281; aid ack- 
nowledged, 282; annual report, cited, 
282-284; sketch, 252-256. 

Jacobs, Mrs. Herbert H., salary, 264; 
settlement activity, 266, 269, 271; 
death, 280; memorial, 281; sketch, 
256-258. See also Mary Belle Austin. 

“Jacobs’ House,” by Ruth Harman and 
Charlotte Lekachman, 252-284. 

Janesville, Carpenter address at, 28-30; 
resident, 35; missionaries at, 130, 145; 
schoolman, 246-247. 

Janesville Gazette, cited, 394. 

Janesville Plank Road, tavern on, 339. 

Jarvis, , taverner, 413. 

Jarvis, George, letter cited, 39. 

Jefferson County (N.Y.), farming in, 
175, 190-191, 287; agricultural so- 
ciety in, 295. 

Jefferson County (Wis.), settlers in, 
144; propose canal in, 259. 

Jeffery, Thomas B., Kenosha resident, 
56. 

Jenkins, John, congressman, 20. 
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Jever (Germany), emigrants from, 

Jewish Settlement, donors, 264. 

Jews, in Wisconsin, 323-324; at Na- 
shotah, 152. 

Johns Hopkins University, historical 
ideals, 454. 

Johnson, Andrew, tour, 6. 

Johnson, Esau, at Blue Mounds fort, 
408. 

Johnson family, at Fond du Lac, 425- 
426. 

Johnston, James F. W., Notes on North 
America, cited, 166, 176, 179, 189, 
293-294; lecturer, 290. 

Jones, Hon. Burr W., tribute to Greg- 
ory, 105-106. 

Jones, David, aid acknowledged, 243. 

Jones, Mrs. Peter, marriage to Indian, 
206. 

Jones, Willie, at Fond du Lac, 424. 

Jorgenson, Mrs. Agnes S., death, 345. 

Judiciary, constitutional convention 
controversy over, 388-389, 402. 

Judson, Sylvia Shaw, designs statue, 
258. 

Juneau, 
360. 

Juneautown, early Milwaukee, 361; 
sketch, 870. 


Solomon, cabin, 370; death, 


Kansas, Indians in, 
bishop in, 125. 

Karnes, Frank M., Kenosha resident, 
56. 

Kasselman, ——, New York pioneer, 
137. 

Kaukauna (Grand Cacalin), Indian vil- 
lage, 104. 

Keating, Mrs. Irene, Kenosha teacher, 
73. 

Keene, Rev. David, at Nashotah, 147- 
148; sketch, 139. 

Kellogg, J. A., letter cited, 40. 

Kellogg, Louise P., eulogy of Carl Rus- 
sell Fish, 96-101. 

Kemper, Col. Daniel, son of, 124. 

Kemper, Elizabeth. See Adams. 

Kemper, Elizabeth Marius, son of, 
124. 

Kemper, Bishop Jackson, diaries cited, 
123; Memorial of ..., cited, 125; 
missionary activity, 127-131, 138-139, 
142; builds home, 150; death, 158; 
burial, 162; sketch, 124-126; portrait, 
142. 


102; 


missionary 
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Kemper, Jacob, sketch, 124-125. 

Kemper, Rev. Lewis A., on Nashotah 
faculty, 157. 

Kemper, Maria Ernest, sketch, 124-125. 

Kenosha (Southport), school superin- 
tendent, 47-48, 53-54, 58, 64, 75-76, 
81-82; teachers, 48, 57; residents, 51, 
56, 72, 141, 144, 297, 300, 302-303, 307, 
309, 311, 318, 316-317, 319; Frank 
school, 65, 69-70, 73; mayor, 66, 68; 
charity association, 71; Open Air 
School, 72-74; vocational school, 80; 
Kemper at, 131, 143; port, 301; pre- 
emption at, 310; founder, 320. 

Kenosha County, resident, 56; pioneer, 
320. 

Kenosha County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 349, 478. 

Kenosha Evening News, cited, 58, 65, 
70. 

Kent, James, cited, 330, 335. 

Kentucky, resident, 137; students from, 
158; hunter, 299. 

Keyes, E. W., correspondence cited, 7, 
10, 13, 30; Republican party leader, 
33-34, 36-39, 42-43; loses control, 10, 
45-46. 

Kilbourntown, early Milwaukee, 361, 
379. 

Kimberly Memorial Library, dedicated, 
226. 

King, Col. Charles, death, 473. 

King, Fred, conducts employment 
agency, 279. 

King, Rufus, Milwaukee editor, 402. 

Kings County (N.Y.), agriculture in, 
296. 

Kinnickinnic River, at Milwaukee, 259- 
260. 

Kip, Rev. William I., visits Nashotah, 
151. 

Kittell, John A., death, 220. 

Kleinpell, H., letter cited, 39. 

Knapp, Henry E., death, 219; diaries 
acquired, 221. 

Knight, Mary, mentioned, 299. 

Know-nothing movement, in the East, 
362. 

Knowlton Hospital, at Milwaukee, 277. 

Knox, Philander C., United States sen- 
ator, 18. 

Kodaks, article on features of, 235-243. 

Kohisatt, H. H., in  pre-convention 
group, 22. 

Krez, Hon. Paul T., death, 220. 

Kuhnert, Edna, factory inspector, 279. 

Kutchin, H. M., letter cited, 39. 


Lacuer, J. H. A., “Nashotah House, 
Wisconsin’s Oldest School of Higher 
Learning,” 123-162; communication, 
340; sketch, 230. 

La Crosse, residents, 11, 36, 40. 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
activity, 349. 

La Crosse Republican and Leader, 
cited, 29, 46. 

La Follette, Robert M., United States 
senator, 19; governor, 24. 

Lake Township (Milwaukee County), 
land in, 259. 

Lamont, Daniel, letter cited, 5; Cleve- 
land’s secretary, 6. 

Lancaster Wisconsin Herald, cited, 
390. 

Langlade County Historical Society, 
activities, 114, 224, 349. 

La Pointe, residents, 85, 92; letters, 
85-95, 199-210; mission, 86-87, 199; 
described, 93; cited, 338. 

Larrabee, Rev. Edward A., president 
of Nashotah, 159. 

Latané, John H., America as a World 
Power, cited, 16. 

Laudon, , Milwaukee pioneer, 377. 

Lawson, P. V., biography acquired, 108. 

Leach, William A., at Nashotah, 143. 

Lead Road, marker, 225. 

Lee, Andres, Norwegian immigrant, 
450. 

Leech Lake, in Minnesota, 155. 

LeFevre, Rev. Clement F., Milwaukee 
resident, 259-260; article on farm, 
cited, 282. 

Leicht, C. A., death, 220. 

Leiserson, William, conducts employ- 
ment agency, 279. 

Lekachman, Charlotte, and Harman, 
Ruth, article by, 252-284; sketch, 355. 

Levi, Kate Everest, “The Press and the 
Constitution,” 3883-403. 

Levi, Leone, The History of British 
Commerce ..., cited, 190, 192. 

Levy, Mrs. John M., narrative, 478. 

Lewis, C. E., letter cited, 39. 

Lewis County (N.Y.), dairying in, 194. 

Lewis River. See St. Louis River. 

Libby, Orin G., on federal constitution, 
467-468. 

Liberal Republicans, condemned, 27. 

Lincoln, Abraham, statue of, unveiled, 
230; memorial planned, 481. 

Lisbon, missionaries at, 132, 138, 143. 

Lithuanians, at Milwaukee, 262. 
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Little Bill Crow, troublesome Indian, 
414-415. 

Little Black, Winnebago chief, 411. 

Little Priest, Winnebago chief, 409. 

Liverpool (England), consul at, 40; 
resident, 44. 

Livingston County (N.Y.), wheat pro- 
duction in, 179, 188. 

Lockwood family, Kemper visits, 143. 

Lodge, Henry C., United States sen- 
ator, 16, 18. 

London (England), British-American 
University Union at, 101; settlements 
at, 253. 

Long Island, geology of, 164; settlers 
on, 166; milk production on, 195; fer- 
tilizer used, 286, 294. 

Louisiana, missionary bishop in, 126; 
government, 383. 

Ludington, Harrison, cited, 33. 

Lumbering, at Fond du Lac, 423-424, 
426-427. 

Liining, Dr. » builds mill, 434,436, 
438; farm, 433; remains in Wiscon- 
sin, 440; sued, 444-445. 

Luse, Claude Z., death, 107. 

Lutherans, in early Wisconsin, 14, 
369. 

Lyman, Jerusha, marriage, 125. 

Lyon, William P., opinion in Edgerton 
Bible case, 321-322, 328, 3880, 332, 
334. 





McApoo, William G., biography ac- 
quired, 108. 

Macauley, James. The Natural... 
History of the State of New York, 
cited, 167, 169, 176. 

McCameron, , artist, 419. 

McCarthy, Dr. Charles, of legislative 
reference library, 250. 

McConnell, Charles, author, 419. 

McConnell, Thomas, Adams County 
pioneer, 419. 

McCormick reaper, used, 289. 

— John G., letters acquired, 

McElroy, Robert, Grover Cleveland, the 
Man and the Statesman, cited, 4, 9. 

McGovern, Gov. Francis E., attends 
memorial services, 251. 

—" M. N., school superintendent, 

McKee, Stuart, cited, 385. 

McKenny, Charles, president of Mil- 
waukee Normal, 49. 

Mackinac, resident, 138. 





McKinley, William, presidential admin- 
istration, 16; governor, 22. 

McKinley Tariff Bill, Spooner con- 
sulted on, 14-15. 

McMahon, Mrs. Edward, receives fel- 
lowship, 279. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., Early Printing 
in Wisconsin, cited, 102; notes on 
early imprints, 102-104. 

MeNeill, I. C., biography acquired, 108. 

McPherson, Edward, 4 Hand-Book of 
Politics for 1874... , cited, 28. 

Madeline Island, visited, 79; La Pointe 
on, 85. See also La Pointe. 

Madison, residents, 4, 36-37, 40, 45, 52, 
64, 96, 101, 247, 251; visited, 6; meet- 
ing, 67; teacher, 77; missionaries at, 
130, 146; sociologist, 252; literary 
club, 321, 325; Germans visit, 447. 

Madison Argus, cited, 384, 386, 388-389, 
395, 397-399, 401. 

Madison Democrat, cited, 14, 29, 33, 
41-42, 46, 386, 388-389, 392-393, 395, 
397-399. 

Madison Express, cited, 386, 390-391, 
393-394. 

Madison State Journal, cited, 36-39. 

Madison Wisconsin Democrat, cited, 
387. 

Madison Wiskonsan Enquirer, cited, 
383. 

Man Eater, Winnebago chief, 411. 

Manchester (Mich.), in 1838, 307. 

Manitowoc County, Catholics in, 123. 

Mann, Horace, educator, 327. 

Mannheim (Germany), resident, 125. 

Mansfield College, student, 253. 

Marinette County Historical Society, 
incorporated, 224. 

Markham, J. D., letter to, cited, 39. 

Marlatt, Walter T., Kenosha editor, 58, 
83; cited, 65. 

Marquette University, honor social 
workers, 256; convocation, 282; medi- 
cal building, 481. 

Married women’s rights, constitutional 
convention controversy over, 393-394, 
898, 401. 

Marshall, Judge R. D., biography ac- 
quired, 108; cited, 331, 335. 

Martin, Lawrence (ed.), George Wash- 
ington Atlas, reviewed, 118. 

Martin, Morgan L., portrait acquired, 
222 


Martineau, Harriet, English traveler, 
460. 
Martini, Louis, letters to, acquired, 108. 
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Mary, Menominee woman, 414, 416-417. 

Maryland, bishop for, 126; students 
from, 157-158. 

Massachusetts, pioneer, 130; letters to, 
198; wage law, 280; emigrants arrive 
from, 305; religious instruction in, 
327. 

Matthews, Lois Kimball, The Expan- 
sion of New England, cited, 166. 
Mayhew, Prof. Abby S., director of 

settlement association, 263. 

Mazzuchelli, Rev. Samuel, at Green 
Bay, 103; attorney for, 104. 

Meacham, Col. , dairy farmer, 174. 

Mecklenburg (Germany), natives of, 
367-376. 





Meeker, Jotham, journal mentioned, 
102. 

Mellberg, Gustave, journal acquired, 
109. 


Menasha, resident, 35; school super- 
intendent, 78. 

Mendenhall, Cyrus, at La Pointe, 202, 
205, 209; at Fond du Lac (Lake Su- 
perior), 207. 

Mendota Lake, council on, 410-411. 

Menke family, at Sheboygan, 447. 

Mennel, , German settler, 433. 

Menominee Indians, copy of bill to, 
103-104; mission, 139; as_ visitors, 
413-414. 

Menomonie, school superintendent, 48, 
56. 

Merk, Fréderick (ed.), Fur Trade and 





Empire ..., reviewed, 117-118. 
Merriam, W. R., in  pre-convention 
group, 22. 


Merrick, George B., memorial park for, 
113. 

Merrick, Rev. John A., of Philadelphia, 
155. 

Merton, resident, 40. 

Methodists, missionaries, 95; at South- 
port, 317; doctrine, 327; and reli- 
gious instruction, 329. 

Meyer, C., at Cedarburg, 448. 

Michener, L. T., letter cited, 14, 21. 

Michigan, students from, 157; wheat 
exports, 187; banks, 298; emigrants 
arrive from, 305; wheat prices, 306; 
illness, 307; climate, 299, 308; state- 
hood, 385; paper money in, 390; set- 
tlement, 456. 

Michigan City (Ind.), in 1838, 307. 

Michigan Lake, wheat lands west of, 
163; canal proposed to, 259; harbors 
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on, 315, 372; early villages on, 317, 
371. 

Miles, James W., theological student, 
127-129. 

Military Road, marker dedicated, 225. 

Miller’s High Life Beer, agent, 64. 

Mills, Mrs. Gertrude H., owns early 
letters, 85, 119. 

Mills, Thomas B., monument to, 218. 

Milwaukee, visited, 6, 130-132, 139, 143, 
145, 235, 237, 298, 304, 312; residents, 
7, 29, 31, 83-34, 37-39, 134, 187, 144, 
150, 360, 362; lobby, 44; brewing com- 
pany, 64; meetings, 78, 130, 138; min- 
isters, 253-254, 259; social work at, 
254, 257, 261-262; canal proposed to, 
259; parks, 260, 276; community 
fund, 263-264, 281; night classes, 265; 
hospital, 277; markers and memo- 
rials, 258, 350; port, 301; saloons and 
beer gardens, 867-368; pottery in- 
dustry, 374-376; banks, 389-390, 395, 
401; press, 395, 402; in constitution 
controversy, 400; German letters 
from, 429-431, 433, 439; fires at, 434; 
ball at, 441; land office, 450; sketch, 
360-381. 

Milwaukee and Rock River Canal, land 
grant, 135, 259. 

Milwaukee Banner, editor, 402. 

Milwaukee County, Republican clubs 
in, 21; resident, 185; settlers associa- 
tion, 320, 

Milwaukee Courier, cited, 384, 395. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, president, 
49-50; instructor, 256; students, 263- 
264. 

Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, cited, 
149, 282. 

Milwaukee Free Press, cited, 283. 

Milwaukee Journal, cited, 282-284. 

Milwaukee Leader, cited, 282-283. 

Milwaukee News, cited, 40, 44, 46. 

Milwaukee Normal School, faculty 
members, 49, 57. 

Milwaukee River, pioneers on, 361; 
street along, 870; amusements, 372. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, cited, 4, 7-8, 12-16, 
18, 20, 22, 39, 42, 258, 282-2838, 383, 
385-886, 888, 390-391, 395-396, 399- 
401; editor, 41, 402; Republican 
party paper, 32-33. 

Milwaukee Sunday Telegram, 
283. 

Miner, E. S., lumberman, 412. 

Miner, Ella, Necedah resident, 412. 


cited, 
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Miner, Rev. Henry A., death, 107; pa- 
pers acquired, 107. 

Miner, Mrs. Serena, Necedah resident, 
412. 

“Miner Jim,” Potawatomi Indian, 414. 

Mineral Point, resident, 40; Kemper at, 
143, 146. 

Mineral Point Democrat, cited, 384. 

Minneapolis (Minn.), social work at, 
254; museum, 339. 

Minnesota, missionaries in, 125, 132, 
154; bishop of, 155; student from, 
157; resident, 216. 

Minnesota Historical Society, address 
before, 97. 

Mississippi, students from, 157-158. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, meeting, 482. 

Missouri, missionary bishop in, 125-126; 
diocese created, 150; students from, 
158; and paper money, 389. 

Mitchell, Alexander, congressman, 28; 
president St. Paul Railway, 40, 42. 

Mitchell archeological collection, do- 
nated, 476. 

Mobile (Ala.) meeting at, 74-75, 80. 

Mohawk River, agriculture in valley, 
163, 166, 168, 171, 173, 182, 194, 287, 
291-292; soil exhaustion, 177. 

Monroe County (N.Y.), agriculture in, 
188, 191, 296. 

Montgomery, F. W., death, 220. 

Moravians, Germans among, 137. 

Morehouse, Frederick C., death, 107; 
cited, 128. 

Mormons, in Wisconsin, 337; at Voree, 
123. 

Morton, , Salary, 312. 

Moscowitt, F., assemblyman, 41. 

Muhlenberg, Frederick A., grandson of, 
128. 

Miihlenberg, Rev. H. M., organizer of 
Lutheran church, 128. 

Muhlenberg, Rev. W. A., academy of, 
130; visits Nashotah, 151; sketch, 128. 

Muir, John, friend of, 242. 

Mukwonago, missionaries at, 130, 145. 

Mukwonago Township, (Waukesha 
County), communistic settlement in, 
123. 

Munro, Prof. Dana C., death, 345. 

Munson, Mrs. See Rachel Hall. 

Murphy, N. S., cited, 33. 

Myers’ Travels, cited, 294-295. 





NanscaweENn, Kemper at, 144. 
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“Nashotah House, Wisconsin’s Oldest 
School of Higher Learning,” by J. 
H. A. Lacher, 123-162; pictured, 123; 
first president, 140; cited, 338. 

Nashotah Lakes, described, 134. 

Nation (The), cited, 12, 15. 

Nationalism, influence of West on, 457- 
459. 

Neal, Lawrence T., at Democratic con- 
vention, 7. 

Nebraska, missionary bishop in, 125; 
immigrants to, 420. 

“Necedah in Early Days,” by Bertha 
V. Thomson, M.D., 412-422; first 
newspaper, 419; school days in, 419- 
420. 

Nettle, George, 4 Practical Guide for 
Emigrants ..., cited, 176. 

Neuhaus, F., message for, 437, 447. 

New Dublin, on Green Bay Road, 428. 

New England, emigrants from, 24, 166, 
801, 323, 338; native, 26; sectarian 
instruction in, 327. 

New Glarus, Swiss at, 123. 

New Hampshire, emigrants arrive 
from, 305, 315; probate forms, 316. 

New Jersey, student from, 157. 

New Orleans (La.), riots in, 14; vis- 
ited, 74; wheat shipped to, 187; em- 
igrant port, 435, 438. 

New York (state), bishop of, 129; vis- 
ited, 182; resident, 137; Indians re- 
moved from, 129; students from, 157; 
Senate Documents, cited, 196; for- 
ests, 292; Statutes, cited, 295; 
drought, 299; emigrants arrive from, 
305, 315; in politics, 384, 386, 388- 
389, 392. 

“New York Agriculture Meets the 
West, 1830-1850,” by Russell H. An- 
derson, 163-198, 285-296. 

New York Central Railway, freight 
traffic on, 191. 

New York City, newspapers, 30; Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, 124, 127, 
129-130, 141-142, 156; university at, 
129; meeting at, 131; chapel, 132; 
resident, 141; port, 163; dairy 
products, 175, 193, 195; farms near, 
177, 180, 286-287, 292; in Queens 
County, 185; farm products shipped 
to, 186, 191-192, 197, 285, 291; immi- 
grants at, 235; social workers, 280; 
banks, 301, 304. 

New York Herald, cited, 4-5, 15. 
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New York State Agricultural Society, 
Transactions, cited, 166-172, 176-181, 
183-198, 293-296. 

New York Sun, cited, 12. 

New York Times, cited, 48. 

New York Tribune, cited, 31, 40, 168, 
175, 198, 195, 197, 293-294. 

Newburg, property at, 308. 

Newburgh (N.Y.), butter exports from, 
174. 

Niagara County (N.Y.), sheep raised 
in, 185. 

Nicaragua Canal, legislation for, 17. 

Niles’ Weekly Register, cited, 170, 172- 
175, 177, 179, 181-184, 186, 192, 197- 
198, 293, 295. 

Nims, Reuel, Burlington pioneer, 337. 

Nordlyset, Norwegian newspaper, 402. 

North American Review, cited, 20. 

North Prairie, resident, 252. 

Northern Hospital for the Insane, 
near Oshkosh, 422. 

Northwestern University, medical 
school 421, 

Norwalk (Conn.), rector at, 125. 

Norwalk (Ohio), schoolman, 245; resi- 
dent, 248. 

Norwalk Academy, student, 246. 

Norwegians, at Pine Lake, 148; Na- 
shotah, 151; Milwaukee, 364; oppose 
constitution, 398; press, 402; pioneer 
letter, 449-450. 

Numedal (Norway), emigrants from, 
450. 

Nutter, Rev. E. J. M., sketch by, cited, 
123; president of Nashotah, 159-160; 
sketch, 161. 


OxsenaveErR, Miss ——, makes immigra- 
tion study, 279. 

Oconomowoc, Kemper at, 144. 

Oconto, district school, 252. 





Odenheimer, , contributes to Na- 
shotah, 147. 

Oertling, Capt. ——, on Great Lakes, 
379. 


O’Hare, Owen, Kenosha chief of police, 
72. 

Ohio, resident, 7; missionary tours in, 
125; butter shipments from, 175; 
wheat production in, 186, 189; 
drought, 299; port, 375; pottery, 376; 
paper money in, 390. 

Ojibway Indians. See Chippewa In- 
dians. 


Olcott, Charles S., The Life of William 
McKinley, cited, 16. 

Old Soldier, Winnebago Indian, 409. 

Oldenburg (Germany), settlers from, 
428-429, 

Oldenburg (Wis.), letter from, 432-433, 

Onderdonk, H. U. O., Episcopal bishop, 
129. 

Oneida (Wis.). See Duck Creek. 

Oneida County (N.Y.), dairying in, 
175; fruit raising in, 285. 

Oneida Indians, students at Nashotah, 
147, 152. See also Duck Creek. 

Onondaga County (N.Y.), agriculture 
in, 171, 182, 287. 

Ontario County (N.Y.), wheat produc- 
tion in, 179, 188; grain losses in, 191. 

Ontario Lake, geology of region, 165- 
166; settlers near, 167; agriculture 
on, 170, 187, 193-194. 

Orange County (N.Y.), dairying in, 
173-175, 195; soil exhaustion in, 177; 
sheep raised in, 186; strawberries 
produced, 286. 

Orleans County (N.Y.), wheat pro- 
duction in, 188, 

Oschwald, Rev. Ambrose, founds settle- 
ment, 123. 

Osgood, Irene, receives fellowship, 280. 
Oshkosh, residents, 30, 40, 50; physi- 
cians at, 421-422; negroes at, 425. 
Oshkosh Daily Northwestern, cited, 29, 

39. 

Oshkosh Normal School, student, 48; 
faculty member, 50; president, 247. 
Ossipee (N.H.), residents, 297, 299- 
300, 302-303, 307, 309, 311, 313, 316- 
317, 319; farms near, 305; native, 320. 

Oswego (N.Y.), wool shipped from, 
184; wheat shipped from, 187; dairy- 
ing in, 174-175, 194. 

Otey, James H., Episcopal bishop, 126. 

Ottawa (Ill), in Black Hawk War, 
404, 

Ottawa (Wis.), resident, 252. 

Ottawa Indians, missions, 102; chief of, 
87. 

Ottawa Township (Waukesha County), 
pioneer, 138. 

Outagamie County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, incorporated, 114; 
officers, 478. 

Oviatt, C. W., Oshkosh surgeon, 421. 

Oxford (England), position offered at, 
98; college at, 253. 
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Pacific Historical Review, cited, 452. 

Paddock, George, visited, 133; daugh- 
ter of, 138. 

Page, William H., essay by, 321, 325, 
829-330. 

Palmyra (N.Y.), in fruit growing re- 
gion, 285. 

Pamperin, T.A., donor, 113. 

Panama Canal, legislation, 16-17. 

Parkinson Jr., Peter, cited, 406. 

Parkman, Francis, historical ideals, 
453-454. 

Parks, ——, visits Illinois, 310; re- 
ceiver at land sale, 312. 

Parson family, visited, 143-144. 

Patent Office Report, cited, 166, 168- 
172, 175-178, 188-186, 188-198, 293- 
294. 

Paul, George H., letter to, cited, 40. 

Paxson, Frederic L., leaves Wisconsin, 
101, 115; criticizes frontier hypo- 
thesis, 452, 462-466. 

Payne, Henry C., letter cited, 7, 33-34, 
87; mentioned, 11; at 1888 Republi- 
can convention, 14; on national com- 
mittee, 21-22; postmaster-general, 23; 
death, 24. 

Peacock’s foundry, at Fond du Lac, 


428-424, 
Peck, Silas, Burlington pioneer, 336- 
888. 


Peckham, Judge R. W., of United 
States Supreme Court, 329. 

Peckham, Judge Wheeler H., recom- 
mended for United States Supreme 
Court, 9. 

Pennsylvania, missionary tours in, 125; 
student from, 157; cattle in, 197; 
government, 383. 

Pensacola (Fla.), resident, 378. 

People’s Reform Platform ... , cited, 


83. 

Perce, Benjamin, signature, 337. 

Pereles, T. J., director of settlement 
association, 263. 

Perkins, Origin, signature, 3387. 

Perrins, N. M., patent attorney, 240. 

Peterman, John, marriage, 430. 

Peterson, Knut B., of Pine Lake, 143- 
144. 

Pettigrew, Richard F., biography ac- 
quired, 108. 

Phelps, Lyman, on Nashotah faculty, 
157, 

Philadelphia (Pa.), speeches at, 6; 
newspapers, 30; Episcopalians at, 


125, 142; resident, 155; cattle shipped 
to, 197; merchants, 285. 

Philippines, president controls, 16. 

Pierce, Franklin, president, 360. 

Pierron, ——, Milwaukee manufac- 
turer, 375-376. 

Pine Lake, Swedish settlement at, 143- 
144; Kemper visits, 145. 

Pinkerton, Robert E., Hudson’s Bay 
Company, reviewed, 344. 

Platt, O. H., United States senator, 15- 
16, 18-19. 

Platteville Independent American, 
cited, 385, 393. 

Platteville State Teachers College, 
president, 49. 

Pokegama, Indians at, 86; missionary 
at, 92, 

“Poland Gag Law,” Carpenter sup- 
ports, 32. 

Polish, in Wisconsin, 329; at Milwau- 
kee, 262, 362, 364. 

Pomerania (Germany), natives of, 367, 
375. 

Port Washington, court at, 444. 

Portage, home of Turner, 454. 

Porter's Grove, in southwest Wiscon- 
sin, 408; council at, 409. 

Porto Rico, legislation for, 16. 

Potawatomi Indians, near Necedah, 
413-414, 

Potosi Republican, cited, 403, 

Pound, T. C., favors Garfield for presi- 
dent, 11. 

Powers, Ella F., Kenosha resident, 54, 
62. 


Prahl, Mrs. Julius, Milwaukee resi- 
dent, 266; cited, 282. 

Prairie du Chien, fort at, 181; tablet at 
bridge, unveiled, 350. 

Prairie Village. See Waukesha. 

Prairieville. See Waukesha, 

Prairieville Academy, sketch, 131. 

Pratt, Zephaniah, at La Pointe, 95. 

Pray, Mrs. Ellen M., death, 52. 

Pray, T. B., wife of, 52. 

Presbyterians, missionaries, 95; at 
Southport, 317; doctrine, 327. 

“Press (The) and the Constitution,” 
by Kate Everest Levi, 383-403. 

Proctor, Redfield, cited, 19; United 
States senator, 22. 

Puelicher, John, memorial association 
treasurer, 258. 

Pulaski, Gen. Casimir, bust of, pre- 
sented, 112. 
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Pulitzer prize, awarded Turner, 470. 

Puls, Dr. A. J., officer of settlement 
association, 263. 

Pure Food Bill, Spooner’s attitude 
toward, 19. 

Putnam, ——, of Middleborough, Mass., 
86. 

Putnam County (N.Y.), cattle in, 197; 
agriculture, 296. 


Qvaire, M. M., cited, 409, 411. 

Quakers, and religious instruction, 324. 

Quarles Sr., Joseph V., letters, 297- 
320. 

Quarles Jr., Joseph V., father of, 320; 
portrait, 299. 

Quarles, Samuel, Massachusetts pi- 
oneer, 301-302, 308. 

Queens County (N.Y.), agriculture in, 
185, 296. 

“Question (A) of ‘Firsts’ Again,” by 
Joseph Schafer, 102-104. 

Quimby, J. B., letter cited, 39. 


Racine, residents, 57, 131, 141; visited, 
131, 309; port, 301. 

Racine Advocate, editor, 383; cited, 
384-885, 387-388, 397, 402. 

Racine and Mississippi Railway, re- 
ceipts, 338. 

Racine College, sketch, 156-157. 

Radio addresses, 477. 

Railroad, in Adams County, 417-418. 

Recreational Training School, gradu- 
ate, 268. 

Reed, Harrison, in constitutional con- 
vention, 402. 

Reed, Thomas’ B., administration 
leader, 15. 

Reform party, remarks on, 32; defeat, 
85; in senatorial election of 1875, 42. 
Reichenbach, H. N., with Eastman 

firm, 239. 

Reid, Thomas B., letter cited, 35. 

Relf, Ann, marriage, 125. 

Rensselaer County (N.Y.), cheese pro- 
duction in, 174; soil exhaustion in, 
177. 

Republican party, national committee, 
3, 18, 21; 1880 national convention, 
4; disloyalty to, 6, 27; in Wiscon- 
sin, 7, 10, 23-24, 27, 80, 83-35, 38, 40; 
convention Proceedings, cited, 11; 
control, 14-15; press, 32; senator, 46. 

Reque, Lars Davidson, Norwegian im- 
migrant, 450. 


Review of Reviews, cited, 10, 16. 

Rexford, John D., death, 345. 

Reymert, J. D., Norwegian editor, 402. 

Rhode Island, resident, 100; student 
from, 157. 

Rhodes, James Ford, History of the 
United States, cited, 5, 28. 

Rich, Edith, director of settlement as- 
sociation, 263. 

Richmond, Thomas, letter, 390. 

Richmond County (N.Y.), agriculture 
in, 294, 296. 

Ries, John A., letter cited, 40. 

Rike, Clas, German immigrant, 438. 

Rindlaub, Martin P., death, 107. 

Riviere aux Clercs. See Eau Claire 
River. 

Rivitre aux Galets. See Eau Galle 
River. 

Roberts, W. G., cited, 33. 

Robinson and Doughty, of Albany, 
N.Y., 808. 

Rébken, F., letter, 429, 445-446; mother 
emigrates, 448. 

Rébken, William, German emigrant, 
435, 438-439, 446. 

Rochester (N.Y.), demand for but- 
ter, 178; butter prices, 193; miller 
at, 188; residents, 240, 303-304. 

Rochester (Wis.), missionaries at, 130, 
145. 

Rock County Democrat, cited, 391, 395, 
401, 

Rock Prairie, missionaries at, 130. 

Rock River, settlers on, 144; canal 
proposed to, 259; Indians cross, 310. 

Rockland County (N.Y.), agriculture 
in, 296. 

Rogers, Vincent, letters acquired, 221. 

Rome (N.Y.), route via, 168. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, presidential ad- 
ministration, 16-20, 28; governor, 22. 

Root, Elihu, aids in Cuban legislation, 
16, 18. 

Rork, Daniel B., Burlington pioneer, 
836. 

Rosemary Crepeau, Sister. See 
Crepeau. 

Rosenbach, Dr. A. S. W., offers to sell 
imprint, 103. 

Rowell, Dr. E. F., Kenosha resident, 
59, 65-66. 

Royce, Asa M., president of Platteville 
Teachers College, 49. 

Rublee, Horace, Garfield cabinet pos- 
sibility, 11; letter cited, 33-34. 
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Rueping, William H., death, 105. 

Runge, Herman G., record of Great 
Lakes ships, 116. 

Rusk, Jeremiah M., favored for presi- 
dent, 14; congressman, 28; letter to, 
cited, 86, 38-89; in Wisconsin politics, 
87, 39. 

Russians, at Kenosha, 47; Milwaukee, 
262, 362. 

Ryan, E. G., and banking, 391; letter, 
896. 

Ryder, Sarah W., nurse, 72-73. 


Sazrn, Ellen C., president of Milwau- 
kee-Downer College, 49-50, 53; cited, 
257; director of settlement associa- 
tion, 263; aid acknowledged, 282. 

St. George, Rev. Canon Howard B., 
on Nashotah faculty, 160. 

St. Lawrence River, geology of re- 
gion, 164; agriculture on, 194. 

St. Louis Republican, cited, 4 

St. Louis (Lewis) River, missionary 
trip on, 205. 

St. Nazianz, Catholic settlement, 123. 

“Salary Grab and Back Pay,” scandal, 
28-81. 

Salem (Mass.), resident, 301-302, 308. 

Salem (Wis. Ty.), visited, 302; farm 
near, 316. 

Salisbury, Albert, of Whitewater Nor- 
mal, 46, 51. 

Salisbury, Winifred, social worker, 269, 
280. 


Sanborn, John B., cited, 321; paper 
of, discussed, 325. 

Sanderson, Edward, Wisconsin politi- 
cian, 41. 

Santo Domingo, negotiations with, 17- 
18. 

Sauk City, resident, 39. 

Sauk County Historical Society, ban- 
quet, 478. 

Sauk Indians, in Black Hawk War, 
405-406; proposed servants, 409. 
Sawyer, L. D., letters to, 303, 317, 319. 
Sawyer, Philetus, in Wisconsin poli- 
tics, 10-11; United States senator, 
12-14, 21; congressman, 28; death, 
24; portrait, 12; letter to, cited, 39. 
Saxony (Germany), natives of, 367. 

Scandinavians, at Milwaukee, 362. 

Scanlan, Charles M., cited, 405, 407. 

Schafer, Joseph, editorials, “A Ques- 
tion of ‘Firsts’ Again,” 102-104; “Im- 
migrant Letters,” 211-215; “The 
Courts and History—Again,” 321- 





835; “Turner’s Frontier Philosophy,” 
451-469; cited, 320. 

Scheben, Joseph, student at Bonn, 212- 
213. 

Schenectady County (N.Y.), dairying 
in, 194. 

Schetky, George P., at Nashotah, 147, 
154 


Schnitker, John, died at sea, 438. 

Schoeffler, Moritz, Milwaukee editor, 
402. 

Schoharie County (N.Y.), agriculture 
in, 296. 

Scholey, Joseph M., Kenosha resident, 
54, 60, 70. 

Scholey, M. J., Kenosha mayor, 67. 

Schréder. See Schroeder. 

Schroeder, F., in Germany, 435. 

Schroeder, Gerhard, message for, 434, 
437, 439-440, 442-443, 447. 

Schroeder, Jiirgen, message for, 433- 
434, 437; letter from, 440. 

Schroeder, William, German immigrant, 
428; letters, 431-435, 489-441, 443-444, 

Schurz, Carl, Carpenter relations with, 
27; letters acquired, 476. 

Schute, John, German immigrant, 445. 

Scotch, in Wisconsin, 285, 252. 

Seket, John, land bought from, 431, 
433, 435. 

Seneca County (N.Y.), wheat produc- 
tion in, 179, 188-189. 

Seneca Lake, soil on, 165. 

Settlement work. See “The Jacobs’ 
House.” 

Severance, Rev. W. Rolland, on Na- 
shotah faculty, 160. 

Sexmith family, at Fond du Lac, 424, 
426. 

Sexton, H. P., at Nashotah, 150. 

Sharon Township (Walworth County), 
farm in, 246. 

Shatto, Edith, social worker, 280. 

Shawano, Indian reservation near, 139. 

Shawano County, death in, 360. 

Shawanoe Indians, missions, 102. 

Sheboygan, German settlers, 447. 

Sheboygan County Historical Society, 
activities, 224, 478. 

Sheldon, John P., Kemper meets, 132. 

Shelton, Dr. William, of Buffalo, 153; 
hall named for, 160. 

Sherman, John, in 1880 convention, 10; 
opposes Howe for cabinet, 11. 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act, Spooner aids, 
14, 
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Sherman Silver Purchase Law, advo- 
cate repeal of, 9; consultation on bill, 
14. 

Sherry, Mrs. E. P., contributes to so- 
cial work, 277. 

Sherwood, J. M., mentioned, 295. 

Shippee, Lester B., Recent American 
History, cited, 18. 

Shirreff, Patrick, A Tour Through 
North America, cited, 169, 176, 179- 
180, 295. 

Sholes, C. Latham, honored, 483. 

Silver, Winnebago chief, 411. 

Sims, Pres. John F., of Stevens Point 
Normal, 49. 

Skinner, William K., sells land, 259. 

Slaves, freed for escape, 424-425. 

Sloan, A. Scott, letter to, cited, 36. 

Slovaks, at Milwaukee, 262. 

Slovenians, at Milwaukee, 362. 

Smith, Aaron, signature, 337. 

Smith, Prof. Charles F., biography ac- 
quired, 108, 

Smith, George B., Democratic leader, 


Smith, John Y., in constitution con- 
troversy, 384-386, 389, 392, 397. 

Smith, Theodore C., The Life and Let- 
ters of James Abram Garfield, cited, 
11. 

Smith, William E., cited, 33; assembly- 
man, 36. 

Society and State, 105-116, 219-230, 345- 
355, 473-484. 

South Carolina, bishop of, 129; stu- 
dents from, 158. 

Southey, Robert, Burlington resident, 
336 


Southport. See Kenosha, 

Southport American, cited, 386, 389, 
394. 

Southport Telegraph, cited, 384-386, 
398, 402. 


Spanish American War, chaplain in, 
253. 

Sparta, resident, 35. 

Speak, Peter, makes immigration 
study, 279. 

Spiritualists, in early Wisconsin, 237- 
238, 242. 

Spooner, Abigail, at La Pointe, 199- 
201, 208, 205. 

Spooner, John C., United States sena- 
tor, 13-21, 23-24. 

Spotted Arm, Winnebago chief, 409, 
411. 

Spring Prairie, mentioned, 339. 


Sproat, Florantha T., early letters of, 
85-95, 199-210. 

Sproat, Granville T., at La Pointe, 85, 
88, 95, 209. 

Sproat, James, mentioned, 88. 

Stalman, ——, land purchase of, 430; 
home, 436; message from, 438. 

Stanford University, faculty member, 
62; mentioned, 82, 98. 

State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
member of, 266. 

Staten Island, geology of, 164; ferti- 
lizer used on, 286 


Stavanger (Norway), emigrants from, 
450, 


Stearns, Prof. J. W., cited, 828. 

Stearns, Lutie E., attends memorial 
services, 251. 

Stephenson, George M., Religious As- 
pects of Swedish Immigration . . 
reviewed, 472, 

Stephenson, N. W., Nelson W. Aldrich, 
cited, 15, 19. 

Stern, Erich, cited, 258, 283; social 
worker, 269, 280-281; aid acknowl- 
edged, 282. 

Steuben County (N.Y.), sheep raised 
in, 185; wheat production in, 188; 
agricultural society, 295. 

Stevens, Frank E., The Black Hawk 
War, cited, 406. 

Stevens, Rev. Jedediah, copy diaries 
of, 475-476. 

Stevens Point, letters from, 48. 

Stevens Point Normal School, teachers, 
48, 52; president, 49. 

Stewart, Isaac Newton, papers ac- 
quired, 346. 

Stewart, William M., administration 
leader, 15. 

Stockbridge Indians, visited, 158; man- 
uscripts acquired, 221; described, 
345-346 


Stout Institute, teacher, 48; building 
plans, 218. 

Strafford County (N.H.), land in, 315, 

Strang, James J., Mormon leader, 123. 

Strang, Mrs. James J., brother of, 337. 

Street, J. P., studies cost of living, 280. 

Streibling, H., of New York, 429; let- 
ter, 430. 

Strong, Marshall M., in constitution 
controversy, 383, 394-398. 

Strong, Moses M., articles by, 884; 
letter to, 396. 

Stuart, James, Three Years in North 
America, cited, 167, 169, 176-177, 293. 
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Stuart (Stewari), Robert, at La 
Pointe, 95. 

Sturgeon Bay, residents, 419. 

Suffolk County (N.Y.), agriculture in, 
294. 

Suffrage, controversy over, for for- 
eigners, 385, 400; for negroes, 394- 
395. See also Wisconsin Women’s 
Suffrage Association. 

Sugar Creek, missionaries at, 130. 

Sugget, Samuel, mentioned, 309. 

Sullivan County (N.Y.), agriculture 
in, 191. 

Summit Township (Waukesha County), 
in 1840, 155. 

Sumner, Charles, Carpenter relations 
with, 27. 

Superior, pictures of, acquired, 347. 

Superior Lake, island, 79; burial near, 
90; trip on, described, 203-208, 

Superior Normal School, faculty mem- 
ber, 49. 

Susquehanna River, transportation via, 
197, 

Sussex, Episcopalians at, 138. 

Suydam, John V., newspaper publisher, 
103. 

Suzzallo, Dr. Henry, educator, 80. 

Swabia (Germany), natives of, 367, 
876; festivals, 369. 

Swallow, Winnebago Indian, 409. 

Swart, Rose C., of Oshkosh Normal, 50, 

Swedes, at Nashotah, 143, 151; Pine 
Lake, 145. 

Swift, Mr. and Mrs. John H., visit Na- 
shotah, 151. 

Swiss, New Glarus colony, 123; at Mil- 
waukee, 361. 


Tarr, ——, Nashotah student, 145. 
Tall Bill Crow, good Indian, 416-417. 
Tanner, Dr. H. B., communication, 218. 
Tarbell, R. W., Kenosha schoolman, 80. 
Tariff, Cleveland’s attitude toward, 6; 
in Democratic convention of 1892, 7. 
See also McKinley Tariff Bill. 
Taylor, Luke, Burlington pioneer, 337. 
Taylor, William R., candidate for gov- 
ernor, 32. 
Tecumseh (Mich.), in 1838, 307. 
Temperance, among Germans, 367-369. 
Tennessee, students from, 157-158. 
Tenney, Horace K., papers acquired, 
475. 
Texas, and paper money, 389; married 
women’s rights in, 393. 


Thayer, William R., The Life and Let- 
ters of John Hay, cited, 17. 

Thiers, Louis M., Kenosha resident, 53. 

Thomas, W. L., aid acknowledged, 243. 

Thompson, Cephas, of Middleborough, 
Mass., 85, 93. 

Thompson, Mrs. Cephas, of Middle- 
borough, Mass., 89. 

Thompson, Cordelia, sister of, 209. 

Thompson, Oliver S., Waukegan resi- 
dent, 56. 

Thompson family, in Adams County, 
419. 

Thomson, A. M., Wisconsin editor, 32; 
in Wisconsin politics, 33, 41-44; cited, 
87, 40. 

Thomson, Alice, adventure with In- 
dians, 415-416. 

Thomson, M.D., Bertha V., “Necedah 
in Early Days,” 412-422. 

Thurston, Isaac, letters to, 297, 300, 
302-308, 307, 309, 311, 313, 816. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., cited, 340, 406- 


407, 
Titus, W. A., “The Hutchins Family in 
Wisconsin,” 244-251; sketch, 355. 
Tobey, S. B., school superintendent, 50- 
5l, 

Tomah, resident, 39. 

Tompkins County (N.Y.), agriculture 
in, 185, 188, 296. 

Topping, Sydney J., secretary at Na- 
shotah, 161. 

Towles, Mrs. » at La Pointe, 201. 

Tremper, Mrs. George N., Kenosha res- 
ident, 80, 

Trewartha, Glenn T., article by, re- 
viewed, 341. 

Troy (N.Y.), mentioned, 317. 

Troy (Wis.), visited, 132, 145; stu- 
dent from, 142. 

Tschiffely, Louis P., librarian at Na- 
shotah, 157. 

Tucker, George, historical ideal, 453. 

Tucker, Ray, and Barkley, Frederick 
R., Sons of a Wild Jackass, reviewed, 
472, 

Tudor, Henry, Narrative of a Tour in 
North America, cited, 167,169. 

Turner, Frederick J., curator, 96; sub- 
stitute for, 100; on Harvard faculty, 
115; philosophy discussed, 451-469; 
Character and Influence of Indian 
Trade, cited, 454; Significance of 
Sections, reviewed, 470; awarded Pu- 
litzer prize, 470. 
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Turner, S. N., manufacturer, 240. 
Turtle (Old), Winnebago chief, 411. 


Uusrer County (N.Y.), agriculture in, 
191, 296. 
Union Pacific Railway, subsidiary of, 


Unitarians, and religious instruction, 
324. 

United States, and Cuban legislation, 
16; arsenals, 27; sheep production in, 
183; potato rot in, 192. See also Con- 
gress. 

United States Census, cited, 168, 170, 
172, 175, 178, 185, 187-188, 190-191, 
193-195, 198, 294. 

United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Yearbook, cited, 172, 195-196. 
United States Statutes at Large, cited, 

12, 82. 

United States Supreme Court, appoint- 
ment to, recommended, 9; salary in- 
creases for, 28; members, 829-330; 
classifies contracts, 332. 

Universalists, and religious instruction, 
824. 

University of Bonn, student at, 212; 
send immigrant letters, 214-215. 

University of California, faculty mem- 
ber, 101. 

University of Chicago, graduate, 57; 
affiliate, 245. 

University of Leeds, student, 161. 

University of Pennsylvania, graduate, 
130. 

University of Wisconsin, professors, 
96-98, 100, 254; attendance at, 158; 
Extension Division, 248, 250-251; stu- 
dents, 253, 256, 278; settlement 
league, 263; fellowship, 279. 

Unonius, Gustaf, Kemper visits, 144; 
assists Kemper, 145; at Nashotah, 
147; sketch, 150. 

Unonius, Mrs. Gustaf, at Pine Lake, 
144. 

Upham, Gov. William H., appointee of, 
249. 


Van Arnam, William R., diary ac- 
quired, 346. 

Vandewalker, Nina C., of Milwaukee 
Normal, 57. 

Van Hise, Pres. Charles, attends me- 
morial services, 251. 

Vermont, emigrants arrive from, 305. 

Vilas, William F., Democratic leader, 
8; postmaster general, 4-5; secre- 


tary of interior, 6; United States 
senator, 7-10. 

Vincent, George E., cited, 84. 

Virginia, missionary tours in, 125; stu- 
dents from, 157; settlers in, 180; 
resident, 303. 

Viroqua, resident, 37. 

Vogel, Guido C., provides fellowship, 
254; treasurer of settlement asso- 
ciation, 280. 

Vogel, J. C., officer of settlement as- 
sociation, 263. 

Volwiler, A. T., cited, 14. 

Voree, Mormon settlement, 123. 


Wapswortn, Elizabeth, marriage, 246. 
Wakefield, John A., History of the 
Black Hawk War, cited, 407-408. 
Wales, Ruth Eliza, letters from South 

America acquired, 476. 

Wales, collecting agency in, 212. 

Walker, W. H., with Eastman firm, 
239. 

Walker’s Point, early Milwaukee, 861. 

Wall, Edward C., Democratic leader, 
10. 

Walsh, Sen. Thomas, death, 478. 

Walsh, Rev. William, Episcopal mis- 
sionary, 141, 143-144; removal, 146. 

Walton, Nathaniel, cited, 144. 

Walworth County, resident, 246. 

Wanderly, Dr. ——, at Milwaukee, 
429. 

Washburn, C. C., Garfield cabinet pos- 
sibility, 11; letter to, cited, 28, 33- 
84; in Wisconsin politics, 35-40, 44, 
46. 

Washburne, Elihu B., Germans sup- 
port, 10. 

Washington, George, lecture on, 99. 

Washington, D.C., residents, 9, 18, 28- 
29, 89-40; lawyer, 45, 288; land 
agents, 310. 

Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
publication, 470-471. 

Washington County (N.Y.), farmers 
emigrate from, 180; sheep raised in, 
181, 184; soil exhaustion in, 177. 

Washington County (Wis.), Germans 
in, 481. 

Washington Memorial Forest, dedicated 
near Rhinelander, 113. 

Washington Post, cited, 10, 15-16, 19- 
20, 22. 

Waters family, at Fond du Lae, 424. 

Watertown Historical Society, organ- 
ized, 477. 
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Watrous, J. A., letter cited, 89. 

Waukegan (Ill.), resident, 56. 

Waukesha, missionaries at, 180-132, 142- 
145, 149; land prices, 134; resident, 
840. 

Waukesha American Freeman, cited, 
890, 394-395. 

Waukesha County, first settlers in, 123; 
village, 181; Deeds, cited, 1385; popu- 
lation in 1840, 154; residents, 236, 
252. 

Waukesha County Historical Society, 
activities, 114, 224. 

Wausau, resident, 50; celebration at, 
479. 

Wauwatosa, Kemper at, 145. 

Wayland Academy, at Beaver Dam, 
245-246, 249. 

Wayne County (N.Y.), agriculture in, 
188, 287; fruit region, 285. 

Weaver, ——, Nashotah student, 142. 

Weaver, J., Wisconsin pioneer, 132; 
Kemper visits, 143. 

Weaver, W., Kemper visits, 143. 

Webb, Rev. William W., president of 
Nashotah, 159. 

Weeks, T. D., letter cited, 39-40. 

Weil, Elias, Nashotah student, 157. 

Wellington (Kan.), life at, 420; physi- 
cians at, 421. 

Wells, Bessie E., death, 51. 

West, S. C., cited, 33. 

Westchester County (N.Y.), dairying 
in, 175; soil depletion in, 177; sheep 
raised in, 186. 

Weston Lumber Company, at Ne- 
cedah, 412. 

Wheeler, Leonard H., at La Pointe, 
209; sketch, 201. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Leonard H., illness, 199- 
201. 

Wheelock, ——, pioneer Methodist min- 
ister, 144. 

Wheelock, John A., Nashotah student, 
144. 

Whig party, in New England, 24; 
press, 390, 392, 400, 402; and fran- 
chise, 394; oppose constitution, 395- 
396, 398-399. 

Whirling Thunder, Winnebago chief, 
409. 

Whiskey Ring, influence, 34, 41. 

Whitaker, Mrs. Clara, Kenosha resi- 
dent, 78. 

White, Philo, in constitutional conven- 
tion, 402. 


White, William, ordains Kemper, 125; 
hall named for, 156. 

White Crow, Winnebago chief, 407; 
cited, 409. 

White Oak Springs, visited, 409. 

White Pigeon (Mich.), in 1838, 307. 

Whitewater, residents, 39-40, 51; bur- 
jal at, 52; missionaries at, 130. 

Whitewater Normal School, faculty 
member, 48; commencement, 53; stu- 
dents, 252-253, 256. 

Whitmore, Rev. Holmes, cited, 257; 
memorial association chairman, 258; 
address by, 269; aid acknowledged, 
282. 

Whitney, Mrs. ——, Waukesha resi- 
dent, 149. 

Whitney, W. C., letter cited, 10. 

Wight, W. W., Henry Clay Payne, 
cited, 14, 21-22. 

Wilbur, R. J., warden of Northwestern 
University Settlement, 277. 

Wilcoxson, Rev. Timothy, of Connecti- 
cut, 155. 

Wilde, F. A., director of settlement 
association, 263. 

Williams, Charles, cited, 30, 35. 

Williamson, E. M., letters acquired, 346. 

Windesheim, Dr. G. A., Kenosha resi- 
dent, 72. 

Winnebago County Archeological and 
Historical Society, activities, 112, 349, 
478-479. 

Winnebago Indians, rescue captives, 
406; taken prisoners, 408-409; coun- 
cils, 409-411. 

Winnebago Lake, lumber rafts on, 423. 

Winneconne, first newspaper, 419. 

Winslow, Judge John B., quoted, 331, 
334 


Wisconsin, Indians in, 139; territory, 
259, 807, 884-385, 396; population in 
1840, 154; pioneers in, 323; foreign- 
ers, 394; agriculture in, 163, 187; 
oats imports, 191; immigrant let- 
ters, 211, 215; oldest school, 123, 157; 
in federal politics, 22, 25; Democratic 
party in, 3-4, 7, 10; Republican 
party, 10-11, 21, 23, 34; United States 
senators, 8-9, 12-15, 19, 26-27, 44-45, 
820; congressmen, 20, 28; constitu- 
tion, 822, 824-3825, 327, 888, 402; legis- 
lature, 64, 253, 338; federal court, 
41; education in, 49, 55, 58, 77, 80, 
248, 251; printing, 87, 102-104; mis- 
sionary tour in, 125-127, 188; Episco- 
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palians, 128, 130, 141-142, 159; Luth- 
erans, 144; travels, 216; residents, 
244-246, 249, 326, 381; industrial com- 
mission, 279; author, 340; banks, 387, 
892. 

Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and Letters, meeting, 477. 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, founded, 479. 

Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, prizes offered by, 72; activity, 
73; originator of seal, 250; president, 
255-256, 276-277; employee, 280. 

Wisconsin Bar Association, founded, 
479. 

Wisconsin Blue Book, cited, 69. 

Wisconsin Historical Society, mem- 
bers, 105, 219, 345, 473; officers elect- 
ed, 219. See aleo Society and State. 

Wisconsin Horticultural Society, let- 
ters acquired, 221. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, cited, 79. 

“Wisconsin Man Inventor of Folding 
Film Roll Kodak Features,” by My- 
fanwy Morgan Archer, 235-243. 

Wisconsin State Teachers Association, 
meeting, 78, 80. 

Wisconsin Supreme Court, decision of, 
322, 327-828; on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law, 331. 

Wisconsin University Settlement As- 
sociation, founders, 252-258, 255-256, 
273; property, 259-261, 269-270; di- 
rectors, 262, 272; tablet, 281; dis- 
banded, 281. 


Index 


Wisconsin Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion, papers acquired, 475. See also 
Suffrage. 

Witman, Rev. W. Freeman, on Na- 
shotah faculty, 160. 

Witt, Robert H., memorial, 481. 

Wood, L. W., bookman, 48. 

Woodbridge, E. D., signature, 837. 

Wright, Benjamin F., criticises Tur- 
ner, 459. 

Wright, Chester W., Wool-Growing and 
the Tariff, cited, 176, 181-185. 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, An Autobiogra- 
phy, reviewed, 117. 

Wirttemberg (Germany), native of, 
157, 364. 

Wyoming County (N.Y.), sheep raised 
in, 185. 


Yanxess, liberals, 327; and religious 
instruction, 828; at Milwaukee, 362; 
characterized, 864-365; mentioned, 
883. 

Yates County (N.Y.), wheat produc- 
tion in, 188, 

Yellow River, lumbering on, 413; nat- 
ural history of, 418. 

Youmans, Mrs. Theodora W., news- 
paper article, 149. 

Young, » mentioned, 299, 306, 317. 

Young, Mrs. » mentioned, 306. 

Young, Patience, message for, 317. 

Ypsilanti (Mich.), in 1888, 307. 








Zemmern (Germany), birthplace, 381. 























